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HORACE MANN STUDIES IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION* 


MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES IN THE SECOND GRADE 


By MILDRED I. BATCHELDER 
Teacher of Second Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


The children of the second grade have already had at least a 
year’s experience in living together under the conditions of organ- 
ized freedom described in the articles on the first grade. They 
have had many opportunities to discriminate between right and 
wrong in their social relationships; and, scope having been given 


to their activities, they have learned to think and act purposefully. 

The equipment of the second grade does not differ materially 
from that of the first. Arithmetic games, the world globe, and 
apparatus for the simple experiments in science are introduced 
as the occasion demands. As soon as the children enter the class- 
room at the beginning of the year, they are eager to begin anew 
the manipulation of the familiar materials. During the first 
weeks of school the first part of every morning is set aside for the 
free use of all materials. 

After the Christmas holidays, the traditional curriculum be- 
comes more prominent in the minds of the children. This is prob- 
ably due mainly to suggestion and expectation from the outside 
world, notably from parents and older brothers and sisters. What- 
ever the cause, the average boy or girl of seven and a half years 
is eager for reading and writing and is not averse to arithmetic. 


* This series of articles began in the March, 1919, TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, to which the 
reader is referred for articles on “The Theories Underlying the Experiment,” “Specimen Activi- 
ties of the First Grade,” “First Grade Materials and Stimuli.” The reader is also referred to 
the bulletin “The Project Method,” by William Heard Kilpatrick (Teachers College). 
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At this time, also, the pupil’s attention is directed to the daily 
class program. This is planned each morning by children and 
teacher, is copied on paper by several volunteers, and the best 
copy is posted in a prominent place. The teacher watches the 
time and directs the change of work when necessary, while in the 
third grade this responsibility for enforcing the program is taken 
over by a committee of children. The class program is flexible 
and need not be slavishly followed by any child. If, for instance, 
a pupil is deeply interested in a specific piece of work, he is en- 
couraged to finish it, unless by so doing he is disturbing the rest 
of the class. On the other hand, a child who dawdles or whose 
invariable plea is, “I don’t want to,” must follow the will of the 
majority or, in the end, the direction of the teacher. 

The following is a typical day’s program for the second half of 
the year: Songs, poems, and planning the day’s program until 
9:20 (on Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, general assembly in the 
auditorium); arithmetic until 9:50; English until 10:40; recess 
and luncheon until 10:55; science, history, or music until 11:20; 
gymnasium until 11:40;‘ free period until 12:30 or later; story 
hour until dismissal at 1:00. Special teachers of fine arts, indus- 
trial arts, and music give one period a week respectively to the 
second grade. During this time they aid in directing a special 
project or give a class lesson on some needed phase of the work. 

Any description of the daily program must start with the so- 
called free period, about which, in fact, the day’s work usually 
centers. Activities started then are often carried over to the 
English and arithmetic periods of the following days. For ex- 
ample, in making caps for their Valentine party, certain children 
had difficulty in measuring. A special measurement drill was 
given by the teacher to facilitate the work on the caps. When 
another class asked for written directions for the making of the 
caps, penmanship and spelling drills were gladly endured for the 
sake of presentable papers. The teacher’s daily preparation for 
the free period is, in great part, determined by her written com- 
ments on the preceding day’s work. The activities of individuals 
and groups are noted each day. The teacher must watch for 
occasions where a command of specific skill will be helpful. She 
must be ready to open avenues of thought and must enrich her 
own background with that end in view. The early history of 
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Manhattan Island is of great interest to the New York child, but 
unless suggestive material is put before him he has no way of dis- 
covering that interest. It is the teacher’s function deliberately 
to plan such suggestive material for use in a free period. Some- 
times there is no immediate response and often there is no re- 
sponse from the class as a whole; but some proportion of the class 
is sure to be stimulated to active interest sooner or later. There 
are always one or two children who wander about in an apparently 
aimless way. Just how aimless this is, we rarely know, but we 
have assumed that such children should usually be directed into 
some more evidently worthwhile channel. A fruitful incentive to 
accomplishment is the family council which follows the free 
period, when all who have something tangible to show exhibit it 
to the class and explain its workings. Asa rule, unless suggested 
by the teacher, the projects are individual or carried on by small 
groups. One of the few class projects, initiated by the children, 
began with the organization of a family: father, mother, two 
children, and the cook. From the needs of this family life were 
evolved stores, a bank, a postoffice, a school, a theater, a police 
station, and a fire-engine house. This play was carried on for 
two weeks. Many questions of good citizenship arose, and there 
were many dramatic situations. A fire broke out in the theater 
when all were gathered to enjoy a play, panic was averted by the 
coolness of the policeman. A gypsy from a neighboring camp 
attempted to kidnap one of the children and was tried in court 
for her offense. Every child in the class had a part in the game 
and improved his game from day to day. At another time, a 
Teachers College student suggested a Valentine party. This was 
undertaken by the children with great enthusiasm and proved 
most successful, reaching out in ways unforeseen by its origi- 
nator. 

Arithmetic has a place on the program the latter part of the 
year. This answers the demands of some parents and presumably 
of the grades higher up, but I, myself, feel that it is the least im- 
portant work of the year, and that the time spent in the second 
grade in learning the forty-five combinations could be more prof- 
itably given to science, The curriculum of the school, however, 
calls for a working knowledge of the forty-five combinations and 
the corresponding subtractions. This the teacher may have in 
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mind throughout the year, but little except incidental work is 
done until after the first of January. 

I mention a few of the many opportunities for the incidental 
use of numbers: cooking for the holiday parties, making boxes 
to hold their gifts of pop-corn at Christmas, ordering cloth and 
paper for costumes, making Indian costumes and costumes for 
plays, paying for their luncheons at recess, computing collections 
for the French Fund, and making change in the second grade tea 
room at the kindergarten fair. About the first of January 
certain children begin to show an interest in the arithmetic of: 
the next grade, and are encouraged in this by the teacher. A 
mild competition in the room is started by the formation of two 
teams, which are drilled by their pupil leaders as well as by the 
teacher. These teams compete in addition and subtraction races 
and in games of skill. No child is obliged to enter any competi- 
tion. The first part of the arithmetic period is active and noisy, 
as the various groups are working with perception cards, bean- 
bag games, blackboard races, parcheesi, and dominoes. At this 
time the teacher must be specially watchful, for bad mental 
habits may easily be formed. At the end of a given time, varying 
in length with the activities and the interest of the class, the 
pupils are called together to report. Criticisms are made, favor- 
able and unfavorable, by both pupils and teacher. They then 
agree upon some special need of the whole class, this usually being 
suggested by the teacher from her vantage ground of general 
overseer. All take seats at the tables, sometimes with pencil and 
paper, and a ten-minute intensive drill follows, directed by the 
teacher. Individuals are often excused from this drill and given 
advanced work. 

In the English period the good readers help the slow ones pre- 
pare a story for the story hour or for some other grade. The story 
hour is the clearing house for all stories, read or told, original or 
otherwise. It is led by a pupil president, chosen by the class, 
who holds office for one week. The story hour is very popular, 
and poor readers are eager to prepare for it, though the president 
allows no one to continue reading or telling a story who fails to 
make his tale interesting. With this incentive of interesting his 
classmates a child will labor earnestly over faults of enunciation 
and pronunciation. The stories for this hour are usually chosen 
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from the extensive classroom library, and each pupil may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his story is really a novelty. Of 
course this does not exclude old favorites, which are usually 
hailed with delight. During the story hour, any child may take 
knitting, sewing, or other quiet work to the circle and work while 
he listens, but very few choose to do this, their absorption in the 
stories excluding other interest. The story hour is of great value 
as a training in leadership. The president is the controlling force. 
He sees that no child takes an undue proportion of time and he 
leads in any discussion which may follow the reading. He must 
keep the nice balance between using his legitimate power, and 
“bossing,” for the latter is quickly resented by his classmates. 
The dramatization of stories and events is almost a daily occur- 
rence. The preliminary working-out of the story is managed by 
the children without direction from the teacher. She simply acts 
as one of the critics when the play is given. This, again, is an 
excellent opportunity for organization on the part of the children. 
After taking ten minutes to discuss who should be king in a favor- 
ite fairy tale play, a group of small actors decided among them- 
selves that a manager was necessary, and he was chosen by 
standing vote. As a result of this experience, rules were formu- 
lated which were scrupulously followed. 

Reading does not occupy the entire English period. Stories are 
dramatized, plays and original stories are written and type- 
written, sometimes by individuals, sometimes by two or more in 
collaboration. While the children are sitting together at the 
tables, ideas are suggested and carried into effect. Three girls, 
working together, were the authors, respectively, of “Good Eliza- 
beth,” “Naughty Elizabeth,” and “How Elizabeth was Cured.” 

Each child owns several books before the end of the school year. 
Volumes of varying difficulty and content are purchased from a 
small fee deposited by each pupil at the beginning of the year. 
A representative list is as follows: The Dutch Twins (Perkins); 
The Princess and the Goblin (MacDonald); Horace Mann Second 
Reader; Free and Treadwell, Second Reader; Baker's First Book 
of Poetry; Peter and Polly in Autumn (Lucia); Lucia’s American 
Discoverers; The Fox Indian Primer; Hiawatha Industrial 
Reader; Baldwin’s Robinson Crusoe; and Latham’s Tales and 
Tags. The children are given free access to these, and any child 
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liking one book more than another and satisfactorily proving that 
he can read from it, is given a copy to own. 

It is apparent that no one of the periods on the program is iso- 
lated, but each reaches forward and back. There is a minimum 
of the teacher-directed and coercive work of the old régime. On 
the other hand, there is no “foolish humoring of childish whims,” 
and the revered three R’s are made to serve an immediate 
purpose. 


MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES IN THE THIRD GRADE 


By M. JULIA DETRAZ 
Teacher of Third Grade, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


As the experimental work of the third grade in the Horace 
Mann School has been carried on but five months at the time of 
this writing, conclusions drawn from this work must be tentative, 
for we cannot judge from any single group of children the typical 
activities and reactions of the children of this age group. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that but thirteen of 
those starting with the first grade experimental group remain; 
the other fifteen children have come from various schools and 
methods, and consequently a longer period of social adjustment 
has been necessary. 

The equipment of the third grade differs from that of the sec- 
ond grade in that there are twenty-five adjustable fixed desks in 
the room, taking approximately one-half the floor space, while 
folding chairs, which can be quickly stacked, make possible less 
formal group conferences and class lessons. There is also more 
of the customary schoolroom equipment, such as arithmetic drill 
sheets, history books, globes and maps, with one large map of the 
world, which can be laid upon the floor for more convenient study. 

Finished articles made of the available materials (wood, cloth, 
clay, paper, etc.), have proved a great stimulus and source of 
suggestion, and the teacher has used these to bring about some 
desirable activities for which children of this age usually care. A 
finished loom with a partly woven rug, made by the children of 
another room, started a very fruitful and enjoyable activity for 
one group, as it showed the children the possibility of actually 
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weaving rugs for the dolls’ houses they were making; clay vases 
left by a former class started a group in pottery; advertising 
material from a cocoa factory started the whole class to cooking 
and studying cocoa as an agricultural and commercial product. 

The unusual world conditions which have made economy a 
patriotic duty, together with the fact that comparatively little is 
known of the type of materials which will prove most helpful in 
the development of this age group, have made it necessary to 
move slowly in providing materials and equipment other than 
those usually found in a third grade room. Desirable materials 
have been the subject of much study, however, and a list, includ- 
ing an electric motor, a small steam engine, a readily available 
stove, a small space for gardening, and more scientific books for 
our library, is ready for next year. 

The organization and management of the daily program is 
an outgrowth of the work done in the first and second grades. 
The children of the third grade have, with the teacher’s help, de- 
cided upon the various periods and the best arrangement for 
those periods. In this grade, the added responsibility of watch- 
ing the time and directing the program has been taken over by 
the children with seemingly good results. The program decided 
upon this year includes music, gymnasium, reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, free time, and quiet study time, with a period left for 
work with the teacher on some group problem or activity. Not 
all these periods could be arranged for every day, but no day 
failed to include reading and free time. The children insisted 
that arithmetic and spelling have a place upon the program and 
the ten or fifteen minutes so allotted have been devoted to uni- 
form, directed drill work, or in directed work on how best to 
study these subjects. This arrangement satisfied the children, 
but in the opinion of the teacher the best spelling work has come 
in connection with the necessary writing, and arithmetic has been 
so much a part of the other activities that it is, in fact, taught 
during a great part of the day. 

Not only has the planning of the program been profitably 
shared by the children, but after the establishment of the organi- 
zation the children have assumed the responsibility for the rou- 
tine management of most of these periods. After the three min- 
utes allowed for changing gymnasium shoes the child who has 
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the responsibility for the reading time rings the chimes (a sub- 
stitute for the piano-chord of the first grade) and announces the 
period. After waiting a reasonable length of time for getting out 
books and finding a desirable place for reading, she again rings 
the chimes and recalls the rule for quiet. If anyone forgets during 
the period and is too noisy in sharing with his neighbor some 
unusually amusing incident in his reading, it is the leader’s duty 
to remind him of the others around him. Quietness during the 
reading hour has become practically a habit by the time the 
children reach the third grade; the only difficulty being in help- 
ing those coming from other schools to adjust themselves to the 
new situation. 

Early in the year the children showed their readiness and desire 
for organization of certain routine matters. The folding chairs 
must be stacked every day. The first day there was much con- 
fusion and noise, everyone pushing, shoving, and banging down 
his chair in any way. As a result the chairs fell with a crash and 
half-a-dozen children began to argue as to whose was the fault! 
Then some of the children came to the teacher to complain, and 
said, “Well, we can’t do this every day!” William said, “I know 
how it ought to be done.” The duty of arranging for the proper 
stacking of chairs was. accordingly given to William, whose 
scheme was followed, and the chairs have never fallen since. 
Later William, without any word with or from the teacher, ap- 
pointed a traffic officer to keep all in line and have them pass to 
the right. Several weeks later some one disobeyed the traffic offi- 
cer, who complained to the teacher and asked that the class take 
some action in the matter. In the class discussion which followed 
the children talked over the duties of the traffic officer in a 
crowded street and the simple rules which each must obey for-the 
safety and convenience of all. It was decided that the schoolroom 
conditions are much the same, and unanimously voted that in- 
telligent people should obey the usual reasonable rules. The 
schoolroom traffic officer has since been treated with due respect 
and no further trouble has been reported. 

Another condition of which the children complained was the 
confused state of the cloakroom at dismissal time—a result which 
the teacher had anticipated and hopefully awaited. In a few days 
the children suggested that some regulation was necessary. The 
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class discussed the situation, several suggestions were made, a 
definite routine established, and two leaders put in charge. The 
teacher is now seldom needed as a dispute is very rare. Indeed, 
the teacher began to explain the routine to a new child one day, 
only to be told, “Oh, yes, I know, the children have already 
told me.” 

Systematic methods were similarly established for the passing 
of materials and for arithmetic drill with the individual drill 
sheets. The children, with the teacher, decided upon the quick- 
est way, and after the routine was established the children took 
charge, at first with loss of time and some confusion, but later 
with as good results as the teacher herself could have secured. A 
visitor entering the room during an arithmetic drill period would 
see the most formal of formal work, but the children have felt 
the need for the formality and have established and are managing 
the routine themselves with conscious reason for doing so. 
Children’s management may not move smoothly at first and it 
may seem to take a long time for them to establish the routine 
matters which make it possible for a large group to live comfort- 
ably and helpfully together in a comparatively small space; but 
once the rules are established, children seem to accept so intelli- 
gently the responsibility of maintaining them as to give rise to 
the hope that the meeting and solving of social problems may 
prove to be one of the most valuable results of this type of organi- 
zation. 

Of the activities of the group, dramatization has, perhaps, held 
first place, particularly with the girls. At first the interest was 
merely in dressing up, the plays which were original showing no 
preparation and lasting until the patience of the audience gave 
out. Much scathing criticism by the audience seemed to have 

_no effect, and it was soon impossible to gather an audience at all. 
The teacher then called together the “players” and a long talk 
ensued. The actors admitted before being questioned that the 
reason the plays were not good was that no one did anything but 
dress up. The way in which real plays were prepared and adver- 
tised was discussed and it was agreed that no more plays should 
be given until the program, carefully written out, was presented 
to the class and a brief summary of the play either read or given 
orally, that the children might decide whether they cared to see 
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the play or not. The children at that time proposed that the 
whole class give a play and that the teacher help. This was 
done in an informal way, resulting in an entertaining production 
of “Fairy-foot.”. The resulting improvement in the children’s 
dramatizations was very marked, and there is no longer any dif- 
ficulty in assembling an audience, although the children still pre- 
fer to write their own original stories for dramatization rather 
than to use those read from books. 

Cooking has been another absorbingly interesting activity, and 
the children have enjoyed it most when preparing the food for 
someone else to share. Indeed, after one trial at making cocoa 
just for themselves cooking was never suggested without the 
added suggestion of some one who could be invited to partake of 
the results. The cooking has involved so many activities (order- 
ing provisions, personal marketing, reading and following recipes, 
with a discussion of the reasons for the various ingredients, food 
values, etc.), as to be judged one of the most educationally valu- 
able phases of all the class work. 

When Christmas was the chief topic, Christmas candles were 
mentioned, and old customs requiring their use were discussed. 
The teacher suggested that it might be fun to have their “very 
own” Christmas candles. The children were delighted, and de- 
manded, “Can we really make them? How?” The teacher did 
not know how, but had several books which told all about it, so 
the discussion stopped until further information could be gained. 
Some of the children came next day with very good ideas gained 
from the books, of the various ways in which candles are made, 
and with good pictures of factory rooms where candles were being 
molded or dipped. This led to a discussion of industrial candle- 
making and a comparison with the method of colonial times when 
each family made its own candles. (There was no factory near 
enough to be visited.) 

The discussion then turned to the possible materials and 
methods which could be used by the children, and dip candles of 
paraffin were decided upon for reasons of economy and ease. The 
length of the candle was determined by the depth of the pan. As 
the paraffin in the pound boxes was divided into quarter-pound 
pieces, the number of quarter-pounds and of pounds put in each 
pan was reckoned. The cost of each candle was figured and com- 
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pared with the market price, and this started a discussion as to 
why they could be sold so cheaply. While the children dipped the 
candles, one child who had brought the book, read Candlemaking 
at the Coolidges, with many interruptions for discussion as to how 
many days two hundred candles would last. One boy voiced the 
sentiment of the class when he said, after an hour of candle- 
dipping, “No wonder they only made two hundred!” The chil- 
dren seemed to have a greater appreciation of what life in colonial 
times meant, an interest which grew later into a study of the 
colonial period in United States history. A trip was made to 
the Jumel Mansion, where, in the old candle room, the candles 
still hang from their frames and the iron pot still stands in the 
fireplace. 

During the candlemaking several other facts were learned, 
half by chance. One child discovered how wax paper must be 
made. Through an accident it was learned that paraffin is not 
really very hot when it is melted and the comparison was made 
with substances requiring a greater degree of heat for melting. 
Candles must have candlesticks and the clay specialist was called 
in to help the children to make a candlestick with a handle which 
would not come off in the firing. The children wanted to know 
why they must wait a week before the candlesticks could be 
fired, and a fourth grade class was called upon to explain the 
expansion of steam. This lead to several experiments in ele- 
mentary science on the part of a group of the boys. The class 
visited the kiln while the candlesticks were being fired and later 
glazed them. The children were so delighted over their really 
good results that another class was called in to see the candles 
in their candlesticks. When this class asked how the candles 
had been made the clear, concise way in which the work was 
explained by the children showed clearly that the whole process 
was well understood. 

In addition to these activities, there were many others, such as 
making scrap-books for a nearby day nursery, choosing good 
books for the reading shelves, covering and cataloguing these 
books, keeping individual accounts of school supplies, making clay 
bowls and planting bulbs, the usual celebration of all holidays 
and festivals which have formed a part of the working course 
of study for the third grade group during the past five months. 
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Besides the work more directly under the guidance of the 
teacher, there is time and opportunity during the day for each 
child to work at any worthwhile activity which he has chosen to 
do, and if any one child has a very special work planned he may 
be working at it the greater part of the day. One child said, in 
the midst of a spelling lesson, “Oh, I want to write a poem; it’s 
started in my head!” The child was allowed to leave the room 
for a place of quiet where she might write her poem. The free- 
time period proceeds in so much the same way as is described in 
the preceding articles that any further discussion of it is un- 
necessary. 

In all the activities the teacher has tried to enrich the work by 
a suggestion of possibilities unnoted by the children, by providing 
books with added information at the time needed, by suggesting 
places, ways, and means of getting still further needed help in 
any work being done, and as a member of the group she has sug- 
gested activities which she felt fairly sure would be of interest to 
these children but which there was scarcely a possibility that the 
children themselves would suggest. The teacher has conceived 
it her duty to provide for the richest possible environment for the 
group, this environment to include stimulating ideas as well as 
mere physical materials. 

That our knowledge of the progress made in the traditional 
subject matter by this group may be accurate, all the available 
standard tests have been given: the Thorndike and Starch read- 
ing tests, the Thorndike vocabulary test, the Woody and Courtis 
arithmetic tests. The Thorndike writing and Ayres spelling 
scales have been in constant use. At the end of the school year 
duplicate tests will be given and the results compared with the 
third grade control group. 

The description of the candlemaking project given above 
shows something of the way in which subject matter has been 
involved in the carrying out of the group activities. The teacher’s 
records of the work done during the past five months show that 
through the various activities of this group the following subject- 
matter has been covered: 

Arithmetic. Telling time, the use of Roman numerals to XX, 
reading and writing numbers to 1,000,000; linear, dry, and liquid 
measure; problems involving addition and subtraction of num- 
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bers of five and six orders, multiplication by numbers of one order, 
and short division, including dollars and cents. 

English. (a) Written: letter writing; programs and synopses 
of plays; original stories; orders for materials; and directions for 
making various articles. These have involved the teaching of 
the common punctuation marks, the apostrophe and (’s) for 
possession, quotation marks, letter headings, and simple para- 
graph structure. (b) Oral: opportunities in this line are so many 
as to preclude listing, the greatest growth seeming to have been 
in clearness and brevity in narration and explanation. 

History. In history the usual course of study of the Horace 
Mann School has been followed, introduced by the teacher and 
continued because of the keen interest of the children. This class 
has covered the entire period of the discovery of America, its 
exploration and first settlements. 

Geography. (Taken largely in connection with history and 
current events.) Map reading; relative size and position of the 
continents, large islands, oceans, and the most important coun- 
tries; directions; use of compass; change of seasons; means of 
transportation, past (caravan and sailing vessel) and present; 
and many fascinating facts about places of interest visited by the 
children during vacations, such as Washington, D. C., Palm 
Beach, a cocoanut forest, Longfellow’s home, and West Point. 

Reading. The emphasis in the third grade has been on silent 
reading. There are about seventy-five books on the schoolroom 
shelves. The truest records that could be kept of the reading 
done at school indicate that the slowest.readers have read three 
or four complete books and several short stories while the rapid 
readers have completed twenty-five or thirty books and many 
short stories. By complete books are meant such stories as The 
Wizard of Oz, Robinson Crusoe, Robin Hood, Pinocchio, The Way 
to Wonderland, and Little Women. 

No record of nature study or science has been kept, although a 
good many of the activities included both. 

Industrial Arts. Milk: as a commercial product, condition and 
inspection of dairy farms, methods of transportation, work of 
the dairy in separating, sterilizing and bottling, food value of 
milk as compared with other foods. The class made butter, 
cheese, cocoa, and ice cream. 
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Cocoa: where and how grown, preparation of the berry for 
market, transportation, manufacturing of chocolate and cocoa. 

Clay: three types of commercial product in pottery, how each 
is made. Class made and used simple moulds. 

Cotton: plant, how and where grown, various commercial 
forms. Cotton cloth compared with other kinds in texture, dura- 
bility, use, and cost. Stockinet dolls were made and stuffed with 
cotton, which involved sewing with a whipping and back stitch. 

Candles: as given above. 

The results so far seem to indicate that it is possible for the 
traditional course of study for the child of eight years to be ac- 
complished through the children’s normal activities in the free 
organization and natural social condition which so helps to de- 
velop the social virtues necessary to a happy community. It isa 
satisfaction to know that these children will be hampered by no 
great lack in subject matter, while the growth in courtesy, help- 
fulness, recognition of the rights of others, and in the acceptance 
of responsibility for the group activities justifies, in the opinion of 
the writer, the continuance of this type of work. 


EXPERIMENTAL MEASUREMENTS 


By W. A. McCALL, CLARA F. CHASSELL, LETA S. HOLLINGWORTH, 
and SEVENTEEN STUDENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 
Of the Department of Educational Psychology, Teachers College 


There were two Horace Mann School first grade classes. Each 
was taught by its own teacher. Both were taught by the same 
teacher of special subjects. One class, henceforth called the 
Free! Group, was taught according to the philosophy and method- 
ology of education through freedom and the project method. 
The other class, henceforth called the Formal Group, was taught 
in a somewhat more traditional fashion. The Free Group was 
subject only to the tyranny of its environment. Teacher dic- 
tation was reduced to a minimum. Speaking in the same mild 
sense, the Formal Group was under the tyranny of both the 


1 Less-Formal would be more descriptive than Free. The pupils were not uncontrolled. 
The term Free is used for convenience. 
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teacher and a more conventional environment. For a more de- 
tailed description of the conditions contrasted in this experiment 
the reader should consult articles in this and the preceding num- 
ber of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. Our purpose is to report 
upon only the more scientific aspects of the experiment, to deter- 
mine whether the Free Group or the Formal Group made greater 
progress. While practical considerations have compelled numer- 
ous deviations from rigid scientific procedure, the results of the 
measurements may, nevertheless, be of interest. 

In order to determine the cumulative effect of education 
through freedom, the experiment was continued into the second 
grade. Pupils from the Free Group of the first grade became the 
Free Group of the second grade. Unfortunately, it was necessary 
to dilute the class with twelve pupils whose previous training had 
been of a formal type. The training of all the pupils who com- 
posed the Formal Group of the second grade had been formal. 
The contrast between these two second grade classes as to 
teachers and teaching methods is, in general, like the contrast 
between the two first grade classes. The exact nature of the 
contrast is described by others in this and the preceding number 
of the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD. The tests used and the 
method of testing were the same in the second grade as in the 
first grade, although more tests were given in the first grade than 
in the second. 

_ In the first grade there were 21 pupils in the Free Group and 

24 pupils in the Formal Group. In the second grade there were 
27 pupils in the Free Group and 28 pupils in the Formal Group. 
The age and intelligence differences between the Free and Formal 
Groups are shown in Table I. Pupils who, because of late en- 
trance or numerous absences, were not subject to the experi- 
mental factors at least three-fourths of the school year, have been 
rejected. Their scores have not been used in our computation. 
This reduced the number of effectives to from 17 to 22, according 
to the class. The scores for all these were not available for every 
test, since it was occasionally impossible to test some one or two 
pupils. Even though these pupils were not present for every 
test they were used in those tests where they were present. 

Both groups were tested at the beginning and at the end of the 
school year with several tests. A few tests were given only at 
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the end of the school year. Some of the measurements were made 
by experts; some were made by relatively untrained examiners. 
No examiner, however, began testing without preliminary train- 
ing in her specific test. One pupil at a time was tested in some 
quiet room or place. Since few pupils could write, the responses 
to tests did not require writing. In order to equalize the effects 
of maturity and of conversation about the tests, the examiners 
would test in the Free Group a short time, then change to the 
Formal Group, and so on, until both groups were completed at 
about the same time. Other experimental precautions were 
taken, such as to have each examiner test all the pupils in both 
groups or an equal number of pupils in each group. A brief 
description of the tests given follows: 


Binet-Simon. The Stanford Revision was used. 


Seguin-Norsworthy-Goddard Form Board. This test measures 
how quickly and accurately blocks of varied shapes are fitted 
into appropriate holes. 


Number Concept. Miss Annie Moore, Dr. Milo Hillegas, and 
others are responsible for constructing this test. In a very con- 
crete and practical fashion it measures a pupil’s understanding of 
fundamental number concepts. The first elements of the test 
are easy, and there is a gradual increase in difficulty. Time re- 
quired, about 30 minutes. 

Completion. This test, constructed by one of the writer’s . 
students, is composed of 50 mutilated sentences of gradually in- 
creasing difficulty. It is modeled after the familiar Ebbinghaus- 
Trabue completion tests. It was scored according to whether the 
pupil filled in the sentences with (1) the correct idea, and (2) the 
correct idea plus the correct grammatical forms. Time, about 
20 minutes. 

Word Opposites. Another student constructed this difficulty 
test of fifty words to which the pupils were to name the opposites. 
Time, about 20 minutes. 


Sentence Opposites. This test is identical with the preceding 
except that the opposites were imbedded in sentences. Here is a 
sample sentence to be completed. “The stove is hot, the stove 


” 


Ws weaes Time, about 20 minutes. 
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Oral Reading. Gray’s Oral Reading test was used. Several 
initial scores of zero show that this test was a little too difficult 
for beginning first grade pupils. 

Silent Reading. Two other students constructed this test. It 
was modeled after the Thorndike Reading Scale Alpha 2. The 
lower end of Scale Alpha 2 was the upper end of our reading test. 
Time, about 30 minutes. 

Pronunciation of Vocabulary. Fifty words were selected from 
Haggerty’s vocabulary test for the primary grades. The words 
were kept in order of difficulty. 

Use of Vocabulary. The pupils were tested on their ability to 
use each word in the preceding test in a sentence. Time, about 
20 minutes. 

The results from the first grade and second grade experiments 
are given in Table I. 

The first line of Table I reads: On Binet Mental Age the Free 
Group had an initial average of 78.61, a final average of 87.23, 
and an improvement of 8.62. The Formal Group on the same 
test had an initial average of 79.33, a final average of 91.35, and 
an improvement of 11.92. This gives a difference between im- 
provements of 3.30 in favor of the.Formal Group. The Standard 
Deviation (S. D.) of this difference is 2.21, which, interpreted, 
means that the difference in favor of the Formal Group is rather 
unreliable. The other four figures of 72.1, 110.15, 74.41, and 
99.3 tell us that the Free Group was younger and more intelligent 
than the Formal Group. 

Is the Free or Formal Method superior? Each is superior in 
some respects. The unreliability of these differences is so great 
that the shift from superiority to inferiority as we go from test 
to test may be due to irrelevant factors rather than to our experi- 
mental factor. The most significant columns are “Difference in 
Improvement,” “Difference in Average,” and “Standard Deviation 
of Difference.” The first two show the amount of the Free 
Group’s superiority or inferiority, and the latter shows the un- 
reliability of these differences. Unless the superiority or inferi- 
ority is three times the Standard Deviation of the difference we 
cannot fully trust its reliability. The Free Group of the first 


grade made less progress in seven tests and more progress in 
three tests. 
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But how does this Free Method operate on second grade pu- 
pils recruited mainly from pupils who had experienced a similar 
method the preceding year, and in some cases the preceding two 
years (since the method of the kindergarten is a close duplicate)? 
The Free Group made less progress in four tests and more 
progress in one test. As in the case of the first grade no difference 
is three times its Standard Deviation. The reversal of Oral 
Reading, Silent Reading, and Number Concept in passing from 
the first grade to the second, emphasizes how risky it is to draw 
a conclusion for any one test taken alone; for it is probable that 
this reversal is due to the play of unknown factors which are 
quite irrelevant to this experiment and whose potency is so great 
as to swamp the influence of the experimental factor proper. 
But taken at their face value the conclusion for all tests (Idea 
and Verbal Completion being combined, since their correlation of 
.99+ shows them to be practically the same test) for both 
grades is that the Free Group is inferior in eleven tests and superior 
in four tests. 

At first glance this conclusion seems to condemn the Free 
_ Method in no uncertain terms. Four elements in the situation 
must be examined before a final verdict can be rendered. First, 
do most of the eleven tests in which the Free Group is inferior 
really measure the same mental trait while the four tests in 
which the Free Group is ahead really measure quite distinct 
mental traits? Were this so the Free Group would in reality have 
a better case than the Formal Group. But the following table of 
raw coefficients of correlation for most of the tests indicates that 
no two tests (except Idea and Verbal Completion) measure ex- 
actly the same mental trait. All the correlations are low. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to determine how much these co- 
efficients have been reduced by attenuation. It is scarcely prob- 
able that the true coefficients are more than .20 higher. 

Second, are all these tests equally important samplings from 
the mental life of the pupils? It is possible that the four traits in 
which the Free Group excels are more important than all the 
other eleven traits combined. Each person can answer this ques- 
tion to suit himself. As for us, we see no reason for considering 
these four tests either more or less important than an equal num- 
ber which might be chosen from the eleven tests. 
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TABLE Il 


INTERRELATION OF First GRADE TESTS. FREE AND FORMAL GROUPS 





Form | 42m | Idea | Verbal | S¢"- | word | Silent 


Com- Com- Oppo- Read- 
Boar n- ; ; Oppo- I , 
d — pletion | pletion at a sites ing 





Binet Age .10 .40 34 34 a9 .07 II 
Form Board .08 | —.03 | —.07 | —.09 | —.35 .26 
Number Concept .24 .24 .44 31 .30 
Idea Completion .99 45 31 .16 
Verbal Completion 04 .03 02 
Sentence Opposites .76 .45 
Word Opposites 4a 


Silent Reading 


























Third, are any of the results sufficiently reliable to justify a 
conclusion at all? In making a rapid computation of the results 
of this experiment to report at a conference, no attempt was made 
to eliminate pupils not present three-fourths of the year. When 
so computed, the differences between improvements or averages 
showed the Free Group to be superior in seven tests and inferior 
in eight tests, instead of superior in four tests and inferior in 
eleven tests. This alone indicates how risky it is to draw con- 
clusions regarding any particular test. The Standard Deviation 
of the differences further corroborates this unreliability. Later 
the results of all the tests are combined to increase the reliability. 

Fourth, was not the Free Group’s superiority in the four tests 
large enough to outweigh the Formal Group’s superiority in all 
the eleven tests? To answer this question, as well as to increase 
reliability, requires that the results on the various tests be com- 
bined. A glance at Table I will show that the differences in im- 
provements cannot be combined just as they are. In the first 
grade the difference of +1.77 on Number Concept is really 
greater than the difference of —3.30 on Binet Age. For 1.77 
represents a difference of almost a year’s growth, while —3.30 
represents only about a third of a year’s growth. All these dif- 
ferences of improvements must be assigned their appropriate 
weighting—must be made comparable. In an article by McCall 
and Johnson, entitled “Compac¢ison of Open-Air with Indoor 
Classes,” TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, September, 1918, p. 364, 
the writer recommended that differences in improvements can be 
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TABLE III 


COMPARABLE DIFFERENCES IN IMPROVEMENT 





























First Grade Second Grade 
Binet Age — .382 — .597 
Form Board — .053 — .298 
Completion — .522 
Sentence Opposites +.741 
Word Opposites —.155 
Number Concepts +.941 
Oral Reading —.444 
Silent Reading + .270 
Average + .095 — .267 
S. D. Average .55 .32 
Average First and Second Grade —.086 
S. D. Average .18 


made comparable by dividing the difference in improvements on 
any test by the average of the two improvements made by the 
two classes on that test. That method can be improved by 
dividing the difference in improvements by the smaller of the 
two improvements instead of by the average of the two improve- 
ments. For example, the difference of —3.30 for Binet Age in 
Table I should be divided by the improvement of 8.62. The dif- 
ference of 2.87 for Sentence Opposites should be divided by the 
improvement of 3.87. The resulting quotient tells us how long 
the inferior group would have to go to school in order to catch 
up with where the superior group is now. All the differences in 
improvements of Table I are re-expressed according to this 
method in Table III. The tests which were given only at the end 
of the school year are not included in Table III because we have 
no measure of improvement by which to make their differences 
in averages comparable. The first quotient of —.382 in Table III 
tells us that the Free Group would have to go to school .382 
of an academic year longer before it would be abreast of the 
present position of the Formal Group. 

The fairness of the weighting given in Table III rests upon two 
assumptions. The first assumption is that the pupils’ rate of 
progress in the tested traits will be the same for the next few 
months as it has been for the past few months. Actual fact 
probably approximates this assumption and justifies our pro- 
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cedure. The second assumption is that it is on the average just 
as easy and just as difficult to gain each requisite additional 
point as it has been to gain the past points. In other words, the 
tests must be scaled. As a matter of fact, we can claim accurate 
scaling for only one of the tests. But the results from our pupils 
show that the percentage of failure on each test element gradu- 
ally increases in practically all the tests. Thus the tests in a 
very crude way satisfy the second assumption. 

Table III tells us that the Free Group did very slightly better in 
the first grade and very slightly worse in the second grade. When 
both grades are combined and when we recall the results from 
the tests not shown in Table III the difference between the Free and 
Formal Groups very slightly favors the Formal Group. But even 
after combining the tests the unreliability is so great and the 
final difference in favor of the Formal Group is so small that we 
had best say that the difference between the two groups 1s practically 
zero with a tendency in favor of the Formal Group. 

Let us, from the point of view of those who are in favor of 
the Free Method, examine certain questions and criticisms which 
the above conclusion will provoke. 

1. Were not the pupils in the Free Group of inferior intelligence? 
Other things being equal pupils of higher intelligence progress at 
a more rapid rate than pupils of lower intelligence. Table I 
shows us that the intellectual quotient (I. Q.) of the Free Group was 
slightly higher in the first grade and slightly lower in the second 
grade. Hence we can call this factor equal for the two groups. 

2. Did not those pupils in the second grade Free Group, who 
had had the Free Method the preceding year, surpass those in 
the group who had not had the Free Method the preceding year? 
Table IV shows that they did, but the final difference of .089 is so 
small that the Formal Group of the second grade would be ahead 
even though they were compared with those pupils who have 
been under the Free Method for at least two years. 

3. Was inequality in the abilities of the teachers responsible 
for the failure of the Free Group to surpass the Formal Group? 
The teachers of the Free Groups were considered by competent 
observers to be as good at their method as were the teachers of 
the Formal Groups at their method, but no better. We have no 
reliable means of checking up the opinion of the observers. 
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TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF TWO-YEAR AND ONE-YEAR FREE GRouP PupPILs 


Average Improvement Difference Daleuuan 





























2-year 1-year Differences 
Form Board . 86 .97 —.1I —.127 
Oral Reading 51.1 29.9 -\-21.2 +.70 
Completion 11.44 10.6 + .84 + .079 
Silent Reading 12.2 15.8 — 3.6 — .295 
Average + .089 





4. Would the Free Method have surpassed in competition 
with a typically Formal Method? This question must be an- 
swered by a future experiment. A more marked contrast be- 
tween the teaching methods employed in this experiment would 
have been preferable. The contrast here is not between Free 
and Formal, but between Free and Less Free. 

5. Do not the tests weight the dice in favor of the Formal 
Group? There is little reason for supposing that the nature of 
the tests or the method of their application discriminated against 
the Free Group. But it is quite pertinent to inquire whether our 
tests are fair samplings from all the educational aims of the first 
and second grades. They are fairly representative of the nar- 
rower intellectual aspects of education. The conclusions from 
this experiment hold only within this educational province. No 
attempt has been made to measure in any direct way the emo- 
tional and social development of the pupils. The purpose of the 
designers of the Free Method seems to be to secure the conven- 
tional intellectual equipment as completely ag it has been secured 
in the past and to secure what they call the’relatively more im- 
portant values better than in the past. In other words, they 
purpose to secure the latter values first and then secure such of the 
intellectual equipment as time permits. Our experiment shows 
that they have almost achieved their secondary object. Our 
tests throw little or no light upon how well they have realized 
their primary purpose. To the extent that the Free Method was 
more successful in securing its primary than its secondary pur- 
pose, our tests do discriminate against the Free Group. While 
ultimately the situation will be reversed, except for the definition 
of the final aim of education, measurement in its present infancy 
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is the servant of philosophy. Temporarily measurement must 
request philosophy to answer which purposes of education are 
primary and which secondary. 

6. Has not the Free Group received a more all-round develop- 
ment? We are not sure that an all-round development of young 
pupils is necessary. So far as our tests go, the evidence shows 
that the Formal Group has a more even growth. Where the 
Free Group is good it is very good. The Formal Group made 
greater progress in eleven of the fifteen tests, but in no test did 
it make extraordinary progress. This is just what we would 
expect. The Free Method allows concentration upon a few ele- 
ments in the environment to the exclusion of other elements if 
the pupils so desire. Although pupils’ preferences scatter over 
a wide range of material, a study now being made by Professor 
Patty Hill and Misses Garrison and Burke shows that there is 
considerable agreement among pupils of this age level as to what 
elements in the school environment have for them the greatest 
intrinsic interest. Thus freedom to choose and concentrate plus 
unanimity of choice is the probable explanation of the more un- 
even development of the Free Group. The Free Group has paid 
the penalty of prominence along a few lines by lack of develop- 
ment along other lines. Will these mental gaps be filled in later? 
Has not the Free Group developed each trait in proportion to its 
worth, after all, thus securing not an even, but what is more 
valuable, a balanced growth? 

In sum this experiment addresses the advocates of the Free 
Project Method somewhat as follows: Your Free Method secures 
the conventional school intelligences of the primary grades al- 
most as well as the Formal Method. Your method is new and 
relatively untried. You will probably be able to effect a greater 
improvement in the technique of the Free Method in the near 
future than you can expect in the Formal Method. Given the 
benefit of a little more experience it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Free Method will equal the contrasted method in securing 
such abilities as our tests measure. Your method now tends to 
produce specialized growth along lines of greatest intrinsic inter- 
est to the pupils. This may or may not be desirable. Whether 
the Free Method will surpass the Formal Method in securing 
certain additional unmeasured values, remains to be tested. 























PREREQUISITE TO PROGRESS 


By ROSS L. FINNEY 
Professor of Education, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, a time of great and rapid change 
is precisely the time when formal education should be most con- 
cerned with its conservatory responsibility. The great danger of 
an age of change is in the cult of change, to which the change 
itself gives rise, and which, in turn, tends to change the things 
that least need changing. But there are some alterations which, 
far from being improvements are, instead, the disintegration of 
age-proven fundamentals, in which case the moth-eaten warp of 
the social fabric gives way, and civilization reverts to a lower 
type. This, as a matter of historic fact, has never failed to 
happen in periods of rapid readjustment. 

There are two reasons for the illusion of progress in the case of 
changes that are really destructive. The first is a very common 
fallacy, sometimes called the fallacy of the universal term, which 
seems to infect the popular mind like a fever. The fatuous logic 
runs somewhat as follows: The times are changing, the changes 
obviously make for progress; here slips in the joker, to the effect 
that Change, in the abstract, is progress; from which it follows 
that all changes are improvements. This is a piece of self-deceit 
to which an age like ours is peculiarly liable, and into which all 
dynamic epochs have fallen. Our own is running absolutely true 
to type, including the moral skepticism and sociological flip- 
pancy of the crowd, the fog in both pulpit and pedagogy, and 
the apotheosis of change in Pragmatism, the dominant philos- 
ophy of the day. With slight adaptation of costume and local 
coloring, the picture of St. Paul on Mars Hill, surrounded by a 
flippant throng of epigones, who busied themselves with nothing 
else but to see or hear some new thing, would all too aptly de- 
scribe the present situation. The ancient scene lends itself, how- 
ever, to more suggestive meditation, inasmuch as the lapse of 
centuries has given the world opportunity to witness the de- 
nouement. 
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The second reason for the deceit of destructive change is the 
relaxation of restraints that such changes so often involve. 
Restraints naturally chafe the restive mettle of human nature, 
which has, alas, too often, been compelled to wear a high check 
to no other purpose than the whims of tyrants and the decrees of 
senseless fashion. A free head accordingly gives a sense of wel- 
come relief, and seems unquestionably a clear gain, especially to 
sociological illiterates, who neither discriminate between re- 
straints nor comprehend the essential use of useful restraints. 
This fallacy besets the popular mind everywhere in the world to- 
day, but most of all in Russia. Indeed, Bolshevism is the reduc- 
tion to absurdity of the cult of change. It is a program of rash 
revolution, opposed to social reform by evolution. It sees little 
in the past to build upon. Its first enterprise is to destroy, 
not only the classes of culture, but the culture of the classes, 
also. And it appears to be a fact that our softest pedagogical 
theories are about the only aspect of American education that is 
popular in Russia! If educators would prevent Bolshevism at 
home they will do well to quit mouthing the creed of change, 
work duty more and democracy less as a pedagogical shibboleth, 
and urge for full participation by the masses in all the rich knowl- 
edge, skill, and culture that the age possesses. 

Therefore, to those who have eyes to see, history clearly teaches 
that the most appropriate of all times to be skeptical of the creed 
of change is in fluid periods like the present. The crowd’s wish 
to go down is poor excuse for cutting the cables. To insist with 
a bland gesture of easy optimism that such warnings are as fool- 
ish as futile, since the world is not likely to turn back for a few 
scared reactionaries, is but to reveal one’s slavery to the universal 
term. It is equally, and as dangerously, revealed by the un- 
discriminating attempt to revert to the old, just because it is old. 
All such careless thinkers are referred to that ancient, familiar 
epigram: “Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” Like 
so many other epigrams from the same source, it is packed with 
the soundest sociological wisdom. It is a good motto for the 
present dilemma, and furnishes a safe basis for rational optimism. 
In other words, it would contribute immensely to clearness of 
thought to stop discussing the desirability of change in general. 
and settle down to the task of evaluating specific changes. 
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Perhaps the cult of change menaces least the cognitive ele- 
ments of civilization, such as the concrete facts of common 
knowledge and the ascertained contents of science. The same 
is probably true of the techniques of communication, industry, 
art, and science. These things are perceptually discerned, and 
their utility a matter of common experience. But this is not 
true of the great ethical ideals, such as aesthetic appreciation, 
religious reverence, group loyalty, ethical fidelity, self-control, 
good will and craft spirit; nor of the basic social institutions, 
such as the family, the church, the state, property and the moral 
code. A public that lacks utterly the perspective of social evo- 
lution, and is already flippant with the soft creeds of a fluid age, 
can hardly be expected to appreciate the value of ideals and in- 
stitutions, since their social function is conceptually discerned. 
It is these that we are in greatest danger of failure to conserve: a 
fact which suggests a very vital function of twentieth century 
education. 

The appraisal of ideals and institutions must be made in the 
light of world history and social evolution. There are some 
things which only a shallow ignorance will try to evaluate by 
a priori speculation or an appeal to individual experience. Indi- 
vidual experience is too short and fragmentary to render a ver- 
dict; besides, a verdict has already been rendered by race expe- 
rience. The ages must be called to testify. It is the long run 
that counts. This is the kernel of truth at the core of pragmatism, 
but which the pragmatists themselves have been too prone to 
miss for lack of perspective. The scientific student of social 
evolution is the true pragmatist. 

Social evolution seems to have given rise to two sorts of ideals: 
those which function as the ends of life, such as the materialistic, 
hedonistic, aesthetic, martial, pietistic, ascetic, etc.; and those 
which function as means: e.g., self-restraint, honesty, frugality, 
thoroughness, loyalty, chastity, reverence, etc. 

The first sort of ideals, those which function as ultimate ends, 
determine whether life in a given society is worth living; and 
hence whether that society will permanently satisfy its members, 
or disintegrate through failure to satisfy. Hence Professor Hayes 
writes: “In nothing do different societies show more character- 
istic contrasts than in their standards of success. One society 
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acclaims the member who can drink the most beer, another the 
member who can write the best poetry, one the member who 
can boot a pigskin with greatest force and accuracy, another 
the member who can devise the most brilliant mathematical 
demonstration. Nations differ widely in the relative value 
which they attach to the various forms of success. A nation. 
may measure success in skulls, like the head-hunting Malays, 
in scalps, like the Indians, in flocks like the pastoral nomads, 
or in dollars, like the more vulgar of Americans. A great society 
as well as a little one may be on the wrong track as to what 
constitutes the aim of life. Possibly no other basis of comparison 
between different peoples is so significant of their character and 
stage of advancement as a comparison of their standards of suc- 
cess and approval, and no other reform so fundamental as the 
shifting of the emphasis placed upon the different standards of 
success in the regard of a people.” 

A great people’s current concepts of the ultimate ends of life 
are absolutely their most precious possession. The holy fire was 
brought from the hills of God; if it goes out on the altars of a 
people’s heart, that people’s doom is sealed. 

Ideals of the second type function as means. They render 
achievement possible. Most of them are necessary to successful 
work of any kind; some of them are necessary to successful 
human relations. Self-control is prerequisite to all the others. 
These ideals have emerged out of the age-long experience of the 
race; their social importance is too great for the grasp of the 
ordinary intellect; they must be emotionalized rather than 
rationalized. A nation might better return to the ox-cart, the 
hand-loom, and the stage-coach than to lose these ideals; for to 
lose them would be to lose the power either to preserve or to 
reproduce all the elements of civilization. Hence the danger of 
a soft pedagogy: it tends to inculcate a soft creed of life. 

Perhaps the most intricate problem confronting education is 
how to conserve the fundamental institutions of society; for 
here we are confronted with a puzzling dilemma, namely, the 
necessity of changing all these institutions, and keeping them 
stable at the same time. For nothing is more evident than that 
all of them—the family, the church, the state, property, and 
the moral code—are actually changing, indeed, are in need of 
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change. Nevertheless, it is equally obvious, at least to all 
thoughtful persons, that they must all stand firm, for they are 
the bulwarks of the social order. 

Here, again, the solution is in escaping from the deceit of gen- 
eral terms and descending to concrete scientific analysis. It will 
be discovered that each of these institutions is a mixture of good 
and bad elements, and that the bad elements must be sorted out 
and corrected, with the greatest care not to change the good 
elements, just as a man might rebuild a wing of his house, while 
his family continued to live in the upright; in which case it would 
be all the more desirable to keep the carpenters out of the living 
rooms entirely. 

Suppose we subject the family, for instance, to such an analy- 
sis, since the desirability of modifying it is one of the acute ques- 
tions of the times. Press, stage, platform, and even pulpit are 
noisy with ignorant, sentimental, and often sensual jargon on the 
subject; and innumerable moths are singeing their wings in the 
candle of experiment. Other civilizations have been swept to 
their destruction in similar torrents of change. But if we analyze 
the problem we find that it resolves itself into three problems: 
the monogamous, versus other types of family organization; the 
stable and permanent, versus the easily terminated relation of 
husband and wife; and the monarchical, versus the democratic, 
conduct of the family life. Turning now to social evolution, we 
find that race experience has settled the first two of these prob- 
lems, practically every form of sex relation having been tried out, 
and everything but the stable, monogamous family demon- 
strated destructive in the long run. It is plainly suicidal to ex- 
periment with these two adjectives. But it remains for this 
generation to change from the monarchical to the democratic 
type of family. That change we are confident is worth trying. 
And this presents a vital problem for school administration. Edu- 
cators ought to know these facts about the evolution of the fam- 
ily, and plan to train young people accordingly, so as not only 
to fortify them against flippant skepticism of conjugal fidelity, 
but also to prepare them to function efficiently in stable, monoga- 
mous, democratic families. Whereupon the problem becomes 
increasingly concrete and intricate. What habits, knowledge, 
and ideals do boys and girls need? This is a different problem, 
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of course, in the case of each sex, especially with respect to the 
knowledge necessary. There immediately looms up the question 
as to what sort of a curriculum will adequately qualify girls (not 
to mention boys) for a domestic efficiency worthy of civilized 
society. And incidentally we discover that such education is 
something more than creating a problem-solving attitude in 
children; it is a matter of solving the problem for them. 

This illustrates a fact that Ellwood states emphatically in a 
recent article in the Educational Review (February, 1919), 
namely, that the sociological point of view in education brings 
the curriculum to the fore as the primary interest in pedagogy, 
and relegates method to a position of secondary importance. 
Perhaps it is not too much to assert that by this test an educator 
may ascertain whether he really has the sociological point of 
view, or only supposes himself to have it. 

What has been said about the family has been said chiefly by 
way of illustration. There are other institutions, equally funda- 
mental, that are also in need of critical analysis, prerequisite to 
the planning of an educational program that will conserve the 
social heritage in the present crisis. 

The aim of social conservation not only confers the place of 
prime importance in pedagogy upon the problem of curriculum 
content, but it also compels the doctrine of method to shift 
front completely, at least so far as conservation is concerned. 
Conservative education fears the shallow democracy of current 
theory, because its overemphasis upon individual choice and 
initiative leads the educand to regard the hard things of life as 
electives. Social conservation depends absolutely upon habitu- 
ation. Children must be first habituated to what the race has 
demonstrated desirable; later the habits should be rationalized 
and emotionalized, and thus elevated into ideals. Outside the 
confines of such habits there will be abundant range for childish 
experimentation. But we have no right to impose any habits 
upon children except such as race experience makes it certain 
they will approve upon arrival at maturity. Precisely what 
those habits are it is our business to know; and this can be 
learned chiefly from social science. Academic debate about the 
desirability of habit in the abstract is futile—a sort of contempo- 
raneous scholasticism. Here, again, the problem solving cannot 
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be shirked upon the rising generation; for if we give them an 
attitude instead of solutions, they will certainly be swamped 
with their own problems and ours, too. Their bitter resentment 
will be our punishment, which we shall doubtless be able to bear 
with equanimity, however, having flitted hence! There are 
numerous problems too pressing to be postponed to the next gen- 
eration; they must be solved now, otherwise our whole civili- 
zation is liable to collapse. But educators can never hope to 
solve them without exact and abundant knowledge of sociology 
and economics. By no other means can our basic institutions 
be both modified and conserved. 

Habituation precedes thinking and deliberated choice; at least, 
on the part of the individual habituated. To be sure, the basic 
social habits have all been selected, as will be shown presently, 
after much deliberation and choice; but by the child’s forebears, 
not by himself. It is as silly to expect him to select his habits 
for himself as to expect him to build for himself the city into 
which he is born. Habituation, therefore, is the bridge in the 
logic that leads us from social conservation by education to 
social control by education. Conservation is so important that 
to accomplish it a judicious use of social control, even social 
compulsion, may properly be resorted to when necessary. 

Educated people appear to entertain some curious supersti- 
tions relative to the social function of compulsion. An interesting 
and suggestive parallel may be drawn between the attitude of 
public opinion toward monopolies and toward social compulsion. 
Monopolies originally grew out of special commercial privileges 
granted by rulers to their favorites. Gradually there grew up 
such an irrepressible prejudice against monopolies that they 
came to be forbidden in the common law. But since the indus- 
trial revolution the necessity for large fixed investment has ren- 
dered some businesses natural monopolies; and the welfare of all 
concerned demands that they be operated as such. But we have 
persisted in applying the old common law long after it ceased to 
fit the situation. The fact is that natural monopolies must be 
encouraged, but regulated in behalf of the public welfare. Simi- 
larly, compulsion was formerly exercised by the privileged class; 
the kings and bishops who could move in more directions on the 
chess boards than the pawns. Consequently there grew up such 
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a violent prejudice against compulsion that to this day it sug- 
gests nothing to certain writers but the ruling class in a stratified 
society. But the democratic revolution has completely trans- 
ferred the aim of social control from the selfish whims of kings and 
lords to the general good of all the people. Control, like natural 
monopolies, is not to be abolished, but directed and regulated in 
behalf of the common weal. 

But the problem of democracy is to create guarantees that 
control will be exercised in behalf of the public welfare. It must 
be removed from the classes of privilege and vested in the classes 
of knowledge and good will. With them in control compulsion 
will be reduced to the necessary residuum of use in the restraint 
of anti-social adults and in the training of children into those 
conventions which race experience has settled, and which they 
themselves will come to approve at maturity. But only as 
knowledge and good will are liberally spread among all people 
can the conspicuous representatives of knowledge and good will 
be accorded the prestige necessary to maintain them in positions 
of social leadership. Such leadership encourages such distribu- 
tion; and such distribution in turn encourages such leadership. 
Thus the process is cumulative; and democracy has no other 
hope of success. To urge social control in one breath and liberal 
popular education in another involves no contradiction what- 
ever; instead it is the solution of democracy’s most puzzling 
dilemma. This is one of the profoundest arguments in behalf of 
popular enlightenment as a means of social progress. 

The organization of education, as well as its content and 
method, comes in for consideration in connection with the con- 
servatory aim. Unless all the people share fully in the benefits 
of modern civilization, modern civilization itself will lapse to a 
lower level. This assertion is based upon the well-known socio- 
logical principle of community of interest. The present writer 
has expounded that principle elsewhere; it will only be illus- 
trated here by the assertion that the Bolsheviki are willing to 
destroy the existing culture precisely because they have never 
been permitted to participate in its blessings. The only way to 
protect the cultural heritage from Bolshevism is to put the dis- 
inherited masses in possession of it before they become infected 
with the Bolshevistic rage. 
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The more complex civilization grows, the more imperative 
community of interest becomes. Also, the more democratic a 
society grows, the more imperative community of interest be- 
comes. And when a society grows both complex and democratic 
at the same time, and at such a rapid rate as ours has, the neces- 
sity for generating “consciousness of kind” through a common 
sharing in the general culture increases by geometrical progres- 
sion, at least. Meager elementary education is, therefore, wholly 
inadequate to the present social crisis. It is absolutely impera- 
tive that liberal education be made universal if we are to con- 
serve the heritage we now possess. Here we are reminded of the 
familiar theories of John Fiske about the lengthening period of 
immaturity. But let us state the corollary: the long immaturity 
of all children needs to be effectively utilized if a culture as com- 
plex as ours is to be successfully transmitted. The compulsory 
attendance age must be raised so that all normal children will get 
at least a high school education. To render this practicable both 
curriculum and methods need wise and extensive modification. 
Both of these will depend upon producing a highly trained and 
liberally educated teaching staff. To make high school atten- 
dance compulsory, society will have to help many young people 
solve the problem of self-support. This will eventually mean 
free noon meals and free school uniforms, as well as free tuition, 
free text-books, and free medical service. It will also imply free 
access to higher schools for the most promising. All this will, of 
course, involve immensely more state and federal aid to educa- 
tion; and this, in turn, will necessitate a revolution in the funda- 
mental theory of taxation. If this sounds radical, the reply is 
that society had better be reformed voluntarily, and by a method 
that can be put into effect gradually, even if it cost the tops of 
tall fortunes and the relinquishment of vested privileges, than to 
wait for the alternative. What that alternative is liable to be 
may be inferred from a study of the clouds in the eastern sky. 
The only safe Socialism is that of the cultural heritage; and to 
that sort of Socialism we shall have to come if we wish to save 
the cultural heritage at all. 

Social conservation is obviously prerequisite to social progress. 
Time and again in the history of the world progress has been 
estopped by failure to conserve. This discussion is, therefore, a 
necessary introduction to any theory of social progress. 











AMERICANIZATION BY CLASSROOM 
PRACTICE 


By HELEN LOUISE COHEN 
Head of the Department of English, Washington Irving High School, New York City 


No thoughtful teacher can have failed, within the past five 
years, to revise her conception of her functions in the classroom, 
or to have a new vision of the part she is to play in solving the 
greatest of our national problems. This new point of view, with 
all the intellectual and ethical changes in the teacher that it 
implies, must have followed a period of profound reflection, dur- 
ing which all the attention of which the teacher is capable has 
been focused on her responsibility in the matter of fostering 
patriotism and elevating American ideals. She has always 
known that during the high school period boys and girls must be 
taught that patriotism means loyalty in word and action to 
native land and national ideals, but she has just learned that it 
is her duty to make these boys and girls grasp, at the same time, 
the thought that American ideals must be made worthy of their 
great loyalty. 

America has now to be taught as a religion or philosophy, con- 
ceived pragmatically to be ever in process of change, developing 
and improving. From the beginning American ideals have had 
to grow commensurately with the loyalty with which they were 
regarded. Every increment of loyalty has demanded a new incre- 
ment of enlightenment. But in the past the processes by which 
enlightenment has been effected have often been slow and dan- 
gerous. Once, indeed, a civil war was needed. But lately a 
world war has reshaped our policies and attitudes. And the 
conclusion of the world war has started the people of the United 
States to thinking as never before of how they are to deal with 
the greatest problem of their time, in all its social and political 
aspects—the problem of Americanization. The American teacher 
will go to the heart of the matter. She must reach the young 
people of America, whether native or foreign-born, and foster in 
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them loyalty to the American idea, and, what is of far greater 
importance, responsibility for the American idea. 

Educational administrators of high and low degree will en- 
deavor, by means of school programs and school organization, to 
enforce this reciprocal relationship between loyalty and respon- 
sibility. But the administrators will fail if their contemplated 
reorganization does not penetrate to the classroom. It is the 
classroom teacher who handles American youth in the mass, and 
it will be the reforms in purposing and procedure, as well as in 
the selection of facts and processes for emphasis, that the thought- 
ful classroom teacher introduces, which will be the really effective 
instruments of Americanization. 

One of the most important reforms of recent years in immemo- 
rial classroom procedure is known to teachers as the socialized 
recitation. It arose, no doubt, because teachers were beginning 
to ask themselves: What have the schools done and what are 
they doing to heighten the political self-consciousness of the 
young American and to give him practice in government? Is 
there anything that he is called upon to do in school that re- 
sembles remotely what he will be called upon to do as an adult 
citizen? 

For many years systems of so-called self-government have 
flourished in the schools, and for the most part the influence of 
these systems has been constructive and wholesome. In schools 
where teachers have not made their own personalities the issue, or 
have not over-supervised such student activities, the young 
people have gotten from their by-laws, their elections, their offi- 
cers, their trials, their self-imposed standards, excellent training 
for citizenship. Self-government, however, has rarely invaded 
the classroom. The old monitorial system was not self-govern- 
ment. Neither did it approximate in form any organization in- 
digenous to a democracy. But the institution known as the 
socialized recitation which has been developing in American class- 
rooms for the last dozen years has a very logical relation to the 
functions which the American citizen is called upon to exercise. 

In my own personal experience, the socialized recitation came 
into being in classes made up chiefly of recently immigrated 
young people, who, coming from benighted regions of eastern 
Europe, had had no practical experience at all with democratic 
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institutions. But, as I said on another occasion, self-government, 
unknown to them in practice, became all the more precious to 
them in theory, and they themselves evolved the kind of class- 
room procedure that has since become known as the socialized 
recitation. 

The socialized recitation assumes that the business of the 
world is not conducted on a strictly question-and-answer plan. 
It attempts to make any subject function in the classroom under 
much the same circumstances under which it will have to func- 
tion when the student leaves school. It aims to train students to 
initiate thought processes without continual stimulating and 
prodding from the teacher, and to conduct their proceedings on 
a democratic basis. It takes the ground that scholarship and the 
power to think clearly are selfish abilities unless shared with the 
social group or capitalized for the benefit of that group. 

The main features of the socialized lesson are the topical reci- 
tation addressed to the class; the spontaneous reaction on the 
part of students to phenomena of various kinds without the inter- 
vention of the teacher; the use of the assignment to suggest the 
lesson plan for the following day; the training of students to look 
for and follow a valid aim in their work, to isolate the problem 
and solve it; drill through mutual correction and group con- 
sciousness; the presence of the teacher as a helper; the presence 
of the teacher as a constituent of the social group which is the 
class; the responsibility felt by every member of the class to 
contribute something of value for the benefit of his classmates; 
the development of a social conscience by means of informed and 
free discussion of public questions; in the case of a subject like 
English, the enjoyment of literature as a community art through 
reading aloud, dramatic presentation, and critical reactions; and 
the appreciation of language written and spoken as a means of 
communication, the more correct and artistic the form, the more 
efficient the instrument; the organization of the class as a 
counterpart of the club, the home circle, a meeting of friends, a 
larger social group, the students realizing what the goal is and 
achieving it as independently as possible, and thus finding in the 
schoolroom the ideal at once of intellectual independence and 
rational self-control. It is such training as the socialized reci- 
tation offers that will enable the graduates of our schools to 
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maintain against competition a form of government that is pro- 
gressively democratic. For, as Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of 
Harvard, says in his recently published book, The Present Con- 
flict of Ideals, in which he has studied the philosophical back- 
ground of the world war: 


The war. . . is nota mere struggle for power among rival nations, 
but a struggle for ascendancy among rival forms of government, economic 
policies, and social philosophies. . . . It is not with us a question of 
popularizing a government established upon the principle of class or 
dynastic supremacy, but of making more use of a government which al- 
ready derives its power from the consent of the governed, and is pledged 
to the ideal of social democracy. To enlarge and perfect the functions of 
such a government is only to carry through the basal principle of our 
political philosophy, which is that society shall create the institutions 
which it needs and then demand that they shall serve the society which 
creates them.! 

In harmony with this same basal principle, the socialized reci- 
tation, a comparatively new phenomenon in American school life, 
is at once the by-product of a democratic form of government 
such as we have in the United States, and the nursery for that 
kind of democracy. 

People have repeatedly said something like this to me, “You 
cannot mean that you presume to have found a better method of 
teaching than the dialectic of Socrates,” a remark that, to say 
the least, invites a comparison. Compare, then, the procedure 
of the socialized recitation with the method of dialectic. Accord- 
ing to Plato, Socrates was but the gnat who stung his pupils’ 
minds into activity. The socialized recitation aims to dispense 
with the gnat, as it were, and to create spontaneous conflicts of 
thought. 

But, of course, neither dialectic nor the socialized recitation 
can alter the laws of learning. As is said in Professor Monroe’s 
Text Book in the History of Education: 


Externally this method [of dialectic] . . . is a conversation shaped 
toward peculiar ends so that it becomes a discourse inductively arranged 
to culminate in the formation of a general truth relating to conduct or 
life. Psychologically it is the process of the formation of concepts from 
percepts. Logically, it is the resolution of the species into genus. Scien- 


1p. 497; p. 538. 
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tifically it is the process of inducing general principles from a multiplicity 
of phenomena.? 


The socialized recitation may, and certainly should, follow the 
same stages in the processes of thought that are marked out by 
the method of dialectic. But the journey from the percept to the 
concept, from the species to the genus, from the multiplicity of 
phenomena to the general principles is a journey to be under- 
taken by a company of mutually helpful pilgrims, with a shared 
responsibility for the ultimate goal, and not by a company so 
dependent on a single leader that, the leader lost, the company 
strays. 

Long ago, indeed, it was felt that “in the educational processes 
the content subjects are to be acquired by methods other than 
dialectic.” Dialectic, implying the intellectual dependence of the 
student on the teacher, and adapted in this respect to an out- 
worn social structure, has served its turn. The democracies of 
the future call for the socialized recitation, for through the social- 
ized recitation are developed the ideals of personal responsibility 
and independent thinking which are the very essence of the new 
democracy. 

The conscious use of the project in classroom practice is an- 
other recent reform, the success of which seems to be closely 
bound up with that of the socialized recitation. The project as 
a method of procedure is conceived by Professor Kilpatrick as a 
purposeful act proceeding in a social environment as a typical 
unit of the worthy life. In defining the project he reasons that: 


A man who habitually . . . regulates his life with reference to 
worthy social aims meets at once the demands for practical efficiency and 
of moral responsibility. Such a one presents the ideal of democratic citi- 
zenship. . . . As the purposeful act is thus the typical unit of a worthy 
life in a democratic society, so also it should be made the typical unit of 
school procedure.* 


To. define it by its opposite, the project method is not the old 

“set-task,” “sit-alone-at-your-own-desk-procedure.” It minimizes 

the very real peril that all teachers have felt imminent at one 

time or another of training up clever but selfish individualists, 
2p. 127. 


3W. H. Kilpatrick, “The Project Method,” TEACHERS COLLEGE REcoRD, September, 1918, 
P. 322; p. 323. 
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and shifts the emphasis from the selfish concerns of the student 
with his own advancement to a more general solicitude for the 
group. 

But how does one actually proceed with the project method? 
The project method is a device borrowed from community life. 
The problem of the teacher is to make good the loan by sending 
out into the community citizens who understand how to carry 
out a project altruistically. The most important projects with 
which American society is now busy are, for example, the re- 
education of crippled soldiers, the education of public opinion 
for a League of Nations, the raising of sufficient revenue to en- 
able us to carry our war debts. Some of our local projects are the 
completion of the subway system, the coédrdination of our docking 
facilities, the teaching of English to recent immigrants, the re- 
habilitation of our parks. Life is just a series of projects; school 
should be just a series of projects. Some subjects seem to lend 
themselves to the project method better than others. This 
method suggests itself naturally in the teaching of oral English, 
of the household arts, of design, and of the natural sciences. 
Organizing an assembly of students as a public forum may be a 
project in public speaking, in music, in civics, in history, and in 
economics; producing a play may be a project in English, in 
design, in elocution, and in dressmaking; sharing an esthetic 
experience is a project; making garments for an orphan asylum 
is a project; substituting certain American ideas of hygiene for 
certain European ideas may be made a project. 

Time is lacking in the present discussion for an exposition of 
the various steps which may be taken in the carrying out of 
various types of projects. The steps for some of these types, 
indeed, are still to be determined by observation and experimen- 
tation. But, if teaching comes to be carried on by means of the 
socialized recitation and the use of the project, these two features 
of classroom practice will, in themselves, do much to make edu- 
cation in America a less vicarious and a more realistic process. 

The classroom teacher, intent upon Americanization, has dis- 
covered that, though it would be intellectually dishonest to main- 
tain that all high school subjects have equal value for purposes 
of Americanization, or that some high school subjects have any 
value in this connection, her selection of the material to be pre- 
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sented must be based upon the fundamental principle that what 
is taught should be that aspect of the subject, the knowing of 
which will best serve the greatest number. This means the 
placing of emphasis on the social aspects of every subject, on the 
idea that the more thoroughly you know things or the more 
expertly you do things, the more useful you will be to your 
family, your city, your state, and your nation, the better fitted 
you will be to exemplify and mould American ideals. 

History and civics, of all high school subjects, offer the easiest 
opportunities for Americanization in classroom practice. In mod- 
ern schools civics has replaced the old time civil government 
which could have been taught no differently, had it been taken 
for granted that, sooner or later, all students were to become 
constitutional lawyers. * The new civics is less remote. It comes 
right into the community to help future citizens realize their 
responsibility, their duties, and their opportunities for service, 
and its sole purpose is good citizenship for foreign born and native 
born alike. The new civics helps the students to analyze the 
primary and secondary needs of the individual and the com- 
munity, and then points out the various responsible governmental 
agencies that help to satisfy those needs. For example, in dis- 
cussing the need of shelter for the individual, the functions of the 
Borough President, the City Tenement House Department, and 
the United States Fuel Administration are analyzed. In dis- 
cussing the care of dependents, the functions of the City Depart- 
ment of Charities, of the Child Welfare Board, of the State Board 
of Charities are made plain. So, the needs of transportation in 
the community are referred to the Public Service Commission, 
the State Engineer and Surveyor, the State Superintendent of 
Public Works, and the United States Commerce Commission; 
and the regulation of work, first to the School Employment Bu- 
reau and Vocational Guide, then to the City Employment Bureau, 
then to the City Board of Health, then to the State Commissioner 
of Labor, and finally to the United States Department of Labor. 
As has been recently said: 


In education for citizenship we must emphasize the duties which every 
citizen must discharge virtually every day of his life, and not merely 
teach him the duties of public officials as we have done heretofore. One 
of the highest duties of citizenship is to do clear thinking on the vital 
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questions which affect public welfare, not only so that the citizen can vote 
intelligently upon them, but still more in order that he may help to create 
an intelligent sentiment that will deal wisely with them.‘ 


The history teacher’s path is not so plainly marked out. But 
there is, after all, only one course for the teacher of history in 
American schools to pursue. He must be sure not to teach his- 
tory as a doctrinaire. It is so easy to twist history to suit a pre- 
conceived political notion or social theory. If history seems im- 
moral, it should not be taught hypocritically. If history is 
immoral there lies back of it, as in the case of many immoral nar- 
ratives, a strong moral. If the Congress of Vienna was immoral, 
would not even Henry Adams admit that a record of its transac- 
tions has a distinct moral value to-day? 

History, as conceived in the Prussian schools, has been taught 
so as to exalt and glorify the Prussian State. It is important that 
history in the hands of American teachers should not become a 
sinister instrument of chauvinism. In the great work of Ameri- 
canization, probably the plainest duty of the history teacher is 
to concentrate on the character and the work of patriotic men of 
all times and countries, and to show how, through actions and 
reactions, the ideals of democracy have taken shape throughout 
the world. 

Current history, the discussion of the great social and political 
movements of the day, should be taught in the school assembly 
rather than to smaller groups, because it is a part of the tradition 
of free governments that the burning questions of the day should 
be discussed in public meetings. Elocution, oral English, dic- 
tion, or whatever you choose to call it when it is taught with a 
view to making the inarticulate articulate in the interests of the 
republic, is also best taught in the assembly. One of the most 
interesting developments in contemporary education has been 
the growth of the assembly, from a gathering of students collected 
under a system of martinet discipline to listen to the principal’s | 
reading of the Bible, or to a faculty talk on whatever subject the 
faculty wished to unburden its mind, to a real junior public forum 
in which the spontaneous and fluent discussion of local and na- 
tional questions, conducted under student auspices, has replaced 
the passivity and inertia of former days. 

*T. M. Balliet, “Live Subjects for High School Study,” New York Times, October 24, 1918. 
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In all modern high school procedure, there is nothing more 
important than this free assembly. For is not the assembly of 
citizens in free debate, or rather the ability of such citizens to 
take part in the debate, one of the safeguards of a truly demo- 
cratic form of government? A school assembly conceived in this 
spirit, originated and is still developing in the Washington Irving 
High School in New York. In that school four such exercises are 
held every day for various groups of pupils. Every one of the 
four assemblies is in charge of a teacher of oral English who goes 
systematically through the roll of the school, choosing for each 
exercise a different student chairman and secretary and a new 
group of special speakers. A part of every assembly is given over 
to real community singing. This singing is usually led by a music 
teacher to whom the student chairman turns the meeting over. 
Some competent leaders have, however, been trained among the 
students, who often lead their fellow students in song with a 
poise and control that argue well for their work in the community 
arts in the coming years. 

But beside training the chairman and the secretary, the teacher 
in charge of the assembly exercises is responsible also for the 
program, and it is understood that the aim of this mass teaching 
of English is, above everything, Americanization, which means, 
in this case, clear-cut, nervous, racy, native idiom, used as a 
vehicle for the spread of information about things American and 
in the service of American ideals. The program as prepared un- 
der the teacher of oral English may consist of a series of campaign 
speeches in the interests of candidates for student office—speeches 
followed by lively interrogations from the floor, or of a series of 
lantern slides showing the wheatfields of the Northwest, accom- 
panied by a running commentary from a group of girls who have 
previously studied the slides. Or the program may take the 
form of a debate on some question of national or local interest. 
Within the past two years the programs have been devoted al- 
most exclusively to a discussion of matters connected with the 
war, with our part in the war, and, latterly, to problems of recon- 
struction. Some of the topics recently discussed by the pupils 
have been “The New Ambassador to England”; “What American 
Women have done to Help Win the War”; “The American Creed”; 
“The Junior Red Cross”; “The Terms of the Armistice”; “Li- 
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brary War Service”; “Making Over of Wounded Men.” Since 
April, 1917, too, the assemblies have been used to push great 
national efforts like Liberty Loan and War Saving Stamp move- 
ments, and to advertise the measures of economy demanded of 
all patriots. 

Many years of experimentation lie between the assembly of 
old days, ruled with an iron hand by the teacher, in which the 
pupil, if he spoke at all, spoke a set piece, and the new American 
school assembly, in which the pupil comes to learn his part in 
the formation and expression of public opinion. 

Of the specific work that teachers of oral English do in the 
Americanization of the foreign-born student, little should be said 
here, because there is hardly time in the regular classroom work 
for the correction of foreign accent and alien speech rhythms. In 
the high schools in New York speech clubs, after or before school, 
are being organized to supplement classroom practice. 

We think of the study of English for high school students as 
comprising two large subjects, composition, whether written or 
oral, and literature. The latter of these obviously is a perfect 
vehicle for conveying facts and communicating emotions with 
regard to our country, when the subject-matter is national, as in 
almost all terms some part of it is. “Composition, however, falls 
little short of the study of literature in its patriotic possibilities. 
That is, of course, if the teaching of composition be socialized in 
such a way that the community or the national motive underlie 
at least a third of the work, and if about the same proportion of 
the projects undertaken are for the purpose of meeting some 
definite social need. Though peace times are quite as fruitful in 
patriotic projects for composition, it is but natural that the 
projects worked out within the last two years have been closely 
connected with the war. This year, for example, all the students 
in all the English classes of one high school wrote Christmas 
letters, three thousand of them, that were delivered Christmas 
morning to the men in three base hospitals in the neighborhood. 
Quite recently, too, the girls in the last term of their English work 
in the same high school were called upon to devise a dramatic 
entertainment, allegorical in character, for their graduation exer- 
cises, which should present a certain vital social question objec- 
tively. The class produced in three weeks’ time a kind of 
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masque which they called “A Trilogy of Reconstruction,” and 
which has since been given before the audience for which it was 
intended. 

There are few books read in high schools which do not admit of 
some patriotic application. Jvanhoe, for example, represents a 
degree of race prejudice and class oppression in happy contrast 
to present conditions in America; the Old Testament stories show 
us Moses and David, fighters for freedom in another day, and 
Ruth, for all time the type of love for the land and people of one’s 
adoption. Appreciation of our own quiet, controlled republic 
may be enhanced by contrasting it with the France of A Tale of 
Two Cities. The concept of the national hero is developed in 
Henry Fifth, as is the value of civic peace in Romeo and Juliet, 
the awful possibilities of autocratic power in Macbeth, the reasons 
for the failure of republicanism in Julius Caesar. 

There should, undoubtedly, be more time given to the study of 
American literature as such. Through their study of American 
literature, students should be led by many paths to a broad and 
intelligent love of country.| Because of the presence of so many 
foreign born children in the high schools in all the large industrial 
centers, American literature fhould be taught so as to bring be- 
fore these new Americans all that is best in American tradition, 
everything in their adopted inheritance that will help them to 
live well. \Even if a whole term in the high school course cannot 
be devoted to American literature, the practice should be estab- 
lished of introducing into every term some unit of patriotic read- 
ing, such as Secretary Lane’s The Making of the Flag, or Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews’ The Perfect Tribute, for the younger 
students, and selections from the great American orators and 
from important state papers for the older ones. Newspapers and 
magazines are so very generally used now in the teaching of 
English that it seems hardly necessary to emphasize their impor- 
tance as a means of Americanization; but there is one periodical 
published now by the Division of Educational Extension of the 
Department of the Interior, which is being distributed to teachers 
throughout the United States, which is designed especially for 
the purpose of spreading the gospel of America. It is still largely 
concerned with various aspects of the Great War, but a recent 
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number® contained material that would be useful for the teach- 
ing of American ideals in times of peace, notably the lines 
for a patriotic pageant called At the Altar of Freedom, “inter- 
preting the spirit and ideals of America and symbolizing the 
dedication of youth to community service for the country”; an 
editorial on Roosevelt; two poems by Kipling, one called Justice, 
the other, The American Spirit Speaks; and an announcement 
concerning the new health manual which is being issued under 
the auspices of the Junior Red Cross. , 

Such is the redistribution of emphasis in certain of the high 
school subjects, such are some of the innovations and devices that 
are being worked out in the classroom for the express purpose of 
hastening the assimilation of our newer immigrants and, at the 
same time, deepening the patriotic fervor and increasing the 
civic usefulness of the native born. Will the practice now being 
given in the forms of group discipline peculiar to a democracy 
and in community endeavor serve in the future to strengthen the 
rising generation, who, in turn, will face the social, industrial, and 
political crises that the period of reconstruction and readjustment 
promises? It will take an appreciable number of years before the 
effect of these and similar changes can be measured. The future 
health of our republic will be the ultimate test of the classroom 
product. 


& January I5, 1919. 











SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN REVOLU- 
TIONARY SIBERIA* 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Dean of the College of Education, The State University of Iowa 


In the reign of the Tsar, the administration of education was 
highly centralized. The government in Petrograd was in control 
of all schools, the Ministry of Education being in executive 
charge.! Authority, as well as support, came from Petrograd, 
and there were many inspectors whose duty it was not so much 
to improve school conditions as to see that the edicts of the gov- 
ernment were carried out. It was also their duty to detect and 
stamp out any anti-governmental propaganda on the part of 
teachers. There was one system of education for the masses, 
quite a different system for the classes. Poor people went to the 
primary school. In European Russia these schools were in the 
charge of the zemstvo or the church, each following the dictates 
of the Tsar’s government. Children entered at the age of eight 
or nine, many being forced to leave school before their meager 
three years’ training in reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion 
had been completed. If a pupil were particularly fortunate in 
living near to one of the rare higher primary schools, four years 
of additional schooling were open to him. As there were no 
zemstvos in Siberia, most of the village schools were church 
schools, and in Russia this means a very poor school. The rich 
people, on the other hand, sent their children to the secondary 
school, to the gymnasium, the real school, the commercial school, 
the agricultural school, or the polytechnic school, according to 
the facilities of the locality in question. Tuition was always 
charged. These schools had local endowment, in addition to 

* This article incorporates a portion of a chapter in a book by Dr. Russell on 
Education in Revolutionary Siberia, to be published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

1 There were a few exceptions to this, military, naval, commercial, and agricul- 


tural schools being under control of the Ministries of War, Navy, Finance, and 
Agriculture, respectively. 
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governmental subsidy, being required to follow a national pro- 
gram of study and being subject to inspection from above. An 
eight-year course was superimposed upon a two- or three-year 
preparatory course, graduation giving admission to appropriate 
faculties in the university, technological institute, or military 
school. Theoretically, it was possible for an exceptional child to 
enter the secondary school upon graduation from the primary or 
higher primary school, but in practice this was almost never 
found. In its reactionary tendencies, the Russian government 
was ably assisted by the Russian church. 

One of the first acts of the Kerengki government, after the 
Revolution, was to call a conference of educators from all Russia. 
This conference outlined a new program of education. While 
the government was to retain its financial support, each school, 
so far as possible, was to be autonomous. It was to be in charge 
of its own committee, a Pedagogical Council, composed of all the 
teachers of the school, together with representatives of the pa- 
rents, pupils, and local governmental organizations. Religion 
was ousted from the program of studies, only to be re-established 
at a later meeting. Teachers were given the right of meeting and 
association. A National Teachers Association was formed, with 
branches in each governmental subdivision. Great expectations 
for the coming year with freedom and a longed-for opportunity 
to put individual ideas into practice were a part of the hope of 
every Russian school teacher during the summer of 1917. But 
these hopes were postponed. 

Shortly after the beginning of the school year, in October, came 
the counter-revolution which put the Bolsheviki in power. The 
Soviets, organizations of unions of soldiers, peasants, working- 
men, and certain professions, desiring to effect a social as well 
as a political revolution, assumed control of all governmental af- 
fairs, taking the administration of schools away from the cities 
and zemstvos (lately formed in Siberia). There were, of course, 
wide variations in practice from place to place, and the exact 
relations of the Bolsheviki to the schools cannot be deter- 
mined until a later date, when more complete data can be 
obtained. 

The following quotation from a report to a zemstvo meeting 
in Irkutsk shows the condition that obtained there. The Bol- 
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sheviki had captured the city from the loyal Russians in Decem- 
ber, 1917, only to lose it to the Czechs early in July. 


Before explaining the needs of popular instruction and discussing a 
plan for the reorganization of education in the future, the executive com- 
mittee of the zemstvo of Irkutsk County (owyezdit) considers it its duty 
to present to the general meeting an account of its heritage from the Soviet 
of Peasants’ Deputies (the Bolsheviki). 

The Soviet received an efficient organization from the School Inspectors, 
who had had six months in which to perfect it, and in a literal sense they 
left a heap of ruins. All the records of the School Inspectors and District 
School Councils were thoroughly entangled and disorganized. School 
records were lost, and even inspectors’ reports and rough notes were miss- 
ing. Individual pupil records and the entire census of families were de- 
stroyed. When the Bolsheviki were forced to evacuate the city, records, 
papers, and reports were absolutely entangled. Records were thrown in 
heaps, piled in boxes and transported in carts as on a war campaign. 
During the travel many of the boxes were broken and records scattered 
all along the way. The material brought back from Homotovo (the last 
stronghold of the Bolsheviki in that section) was in complete chaos. 

Nor were conditions better in other places. The teachers continued 
their work and did not leave their places; but seeing no authoritative 
leaders at the head, feeling that the eyes of the master were closed, they 
interrupted all but the most necessary relations with the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

The result of all this was to bring about an unheard of collapse in 
school matters. 


This was probably the state of affairs in school matters in 
Siberia from November or December, 1917, until June, July, or 
August, 1918. Statistics were destroyed, schools disorganized, 
endowment funds appropriated. It is difficult to believe that the 
purpose of the Bolsheviki was anything but completely to dis- 
organize the life of Siberia. 

This was the situation that confronted the school officials of 
Siberia at the beginning of the present school year as they were 
about to open the schools for the first time since the Revolution. 
New people were in control of schools. They reverted to the 
forms of administration introduced by the Kerenski government. 

The organization of government in Siberia is difficult to de- 
scribe because of its constant change. During the three weeks 
previous to the time when this was written (November 28) 
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three separate and distinct central governments were in nominal 
control. There was first the Temporary Siberian government 
formed of ministers appointed by a central council. This was 
amalgamated with the Temporary All-Russian government 
which had met at Ufa. This was superseded by the coup d'état 
of Admiral Kolchak, who assumed the place of Military Dictator. 
For the purposes of educational study, however, there was little 
difference, as the Ministry of Education apparently remained 
the same. This government we shall term central government. 

The next largest political subdivision of Siberia is the state 
(gubernii or oblasti), a large territory of some 500,000 square miles 
in area. On the map they can be located as Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Semipolitichensk, Arkmolinsk, Yenisea, Irkutsk, Zabaikal, Amur, 
and Premorsk. This we term the state. 

These in turn are divided into counties (ouyezdii) of some 50,000 
square miles in area. The county in turn is divided into rural 
districts (volosti) or the city (gorod). 

The Ministry of Education, the educational division of the 
central government, was appointed by and is responsible to the 
council of all Siberia. Under Admiral Kolchak it is responsible to 
him alone. 

The government of the state is in control of the state zemstvo, 
although there is some doubt as to whether the new central gov- 
ernment wishes to perpetuate this government. However, it is 
strong and active and will be difficult to replace. This zemstvo 
government is organized as follows: The district elects an uprava 
or executive committee, from all the people, to administer the 
local affairs. It also elects delegates to the county zemstvo. 
These delegates elect a county uprava to administer county af- 
fairs and also delegates to the state zemstvo. This state zemstvo 
elects an uprava to administer state affairs. When we use the 
term zemstvo meeting we mean in the district the assembly of all 
adult males, in the county the assembly of delegates from the 
- district zemstvos, in the state the assembly of delegates from the 
county zemstvos. These governments, new in Siberia, but long 
in power in European Russia, have administered village schools, 
employed doctors, veterinary surgeons, lawyers, and have 
assisted in the production of better crops and more efficient 
marketing. 
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The city, independent of the zemstvo, is administered by a 
city council or duma, elected by all the people. Vladivostok and 
Irkutsk have councils of one hundred members. Committees of 
this council run the various affairs of the city. The chairman of 
the educational committee is, in effect, city superintendent of 
schools, but with far less power than in the United States, the 
Siberian attitude on democratic government being one of great 
confidence in committee action. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The central government, as soon as the Bolsheviki were 
thrown out of power, assumed the lead in the new administration 
of schools. It issued a series of temporary regulations which were 
later confirmed by the Temporary Siberian government, and 
perpetuated by later governments. Most of the control of the 
higher primary schools, gymnasia, and teacher-training institu- 
tions was vested in local pedagogical councils, one for each school. 
This council was composed of all the teachers of the school, and 
representatives from the parents of the pupils, the local city and 
zemstvo governments, and from the financial supporters of the 
school in case it was a privately supported school. This, of 
course, was a perpetuation of the principles of the Kerenski 
government. All the schools of this type visited by the writer 
had such councils; and from conferences held with the councils 
it can be safely said that they take great interest in the problems 
of school administration. The duties of the Pedagogical Council 
are the following: enrolling, graduation, promotion, and exami- 
nation of pupils, the granting of certificates to those leaving 
school and those desiring examination upon private study, expul- 
sion of pupils, fixing details of program of study within limits set 
by central government, selection of text-books, supplies and maga- 
zines, making rules regarding life of the school, examination of 
accounts, distributing the time of the teachers, selection and dis- 
charge of teachers and other school officials, business officers ex- 
cepted, and the formation of pupil organizations. 

The Ministry of Education reserves certain rights: The action 
of the Pedagogical Council must receive the confirmation of the 
Minister of Education on the following points: the transfer of a 
school into one of another type, the introduction into the program 
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of studies of new or supplementary material, formation of paral- 
lel classes, introduction of coéducation, organization of a dormi- 
tory or church in a school, incurring of expenses not outlined in 
the budget, and the fixing of tuition charges. The Minister also 
reserves the right to cancel the appointment of a teacher, and 
upon a second trial by the council reserves the right himself to 
make the appointment. The central government claims no authority 
over the primary school. 

In general, the Siberian government has no real basis for 
authority, and only nominal control. In practice so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, these regulations were followed in the cities 
visited by the writer. 

In some of the states the writer interviewed the local represen- 
tative of the Minister of Education. These officials are inspectors 
supported by the Central government, and are supposed to see 
that the regulations are put into effect. It is difficult to see what 
authority they have, however, or what recourse they would have, 
were the regulations violated. Possibly the explanation lies in 
the fact that there were in Siberia during the past autumn so 
many people in control of schools who had never been in similar 
positions before, that they were glad to accept any guidance that 
was available. 

ZEMSTVO GOVERNMENT 

The state zemstvo has control of education within its boun- 
daries, except educational institutions in the larger cities. This, 
in effect, means that the zemstvo has control only of the primary 
schools and a very few higher primary schools that happen to be 
in the villages. It has complete control of the primary schools, 
appointing teachers, selecting text-books, determining the pro- 
gram of studies, all financial matters, etc. In the higher primary 
schools it is represented on the Pedagogical Council and in 
practice assumes control. Even in the secondary schools in the 
cities it is represented on the Pedagogical Councils, while the city 
higher primary schools of Irkutsk are controlled by the zemstvo. 
This, I am told, is not common. 

The zemstvo selects and pays the teachers and furnishes books 
and supplies to the schools. The local villages furnish light (an 
important item in Siberia, where the sun rises after nine and 
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sets before three in November), heat, janitor-service, and quar- 
ters for the teacher. ? 

The Director of Education of the State Executive Committee 
is the real head of the schools of the state, corresponding to our 
state superintendent. The Director of Education of the county 
zemstvo corresponds to our county superintendent. Some 
zemstvos have established travelling supervisors. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


The Chairman of the Educational Committee of the City Duma 
is practically the city superintendent of schools. He has three 
large functions: (1) He is the clearing house for the work of the 
Pedagogical Councils of the various higher primary and secon- 
dary schools. Where each council is practically autonomous, 
great confusion in the election of pupils, determination of the 
territory belonging to each school, and transfer from school to 
school is certain to arise. The fact that he is a common member 
of many councils is a source of a good deal of power. (2) He is 
the financial agent for all the primary and higher primary schools 
of the city, arranging for the payment of salaries, purchase of 
equipment, construction, repair and rental (many school buildings 
in Siberian cities were privately built and rented to the city) of 
buildings, and financial and business affairs of all sorts. (3) He 
is in complete charge of the primary schools of the city. The 
relative power of the chairman and the rest of the committee 
varies from place to place. 

Up to the present time the financing of education has been of 
three sorts: governmental, local, and private. The Temporary 
Siberian government has given some money to schools this year. 
The exact sum is difficult to estimate. Government officials say 
that the government pays 60 per cent to 70 per cent of the school 
costs. Inquiring of various school officials, it seems probable 
that the central government has paid some money to secondary 
schools and small sums for certain other general educational pur- 
poses such as the support of normal schools and the subsidy of 
teachers’ institutes. Local support by the zemstvos and cities is 
the largest means of support. They collect taxes as best they 
can. There is no such thing as a state school fund or a special 
school tax. Even when supplemented by taxes “in kind” the 
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money falls far short of the needs. This is accentuated by the 
exceptional economic conditions. Prices have risen to an un- 
heard of extent, due to the depreciation of the rouble and the 
breakdown of transportation. The Russian thinks of the rouble 
as a rouble was before the Revolution. Only the prices have 
risen. When a pair of rubbers costs 200 roubles, shoes 500, a 
meal 20, when formerly they were two, five, and one, demands 
upon a government for expenditure cannot be met by any old 
standards. Private support is the largest factor in the support 
of all schools except the primary and higher primary schools. 
They are at present in a bad financial condition. Tuition charges 
have not advanced in proportion to the depreciation in currency. 
Rarely has the advance been more than 60 per cent while the 
depreciation has been 500 to 700 per cent. The income from 
endowment has similarly depreciated; and in some sections the 
entire endowment was appropriated by the Bolsheviki. In 
Irkutsk even the funds of the schools for orphans were taken. 

The depreciation of the currency, the breakdown of transpor- 
tation, and the lack of any idea of a good system of taxation make 
the problems of school control peculiarly difficult. It is very diffi- 
cult to effect widespread improvement without control of the 
schools. It is difficult to secure control of the schools without 
substantial financial support. It is difficult to give substantial 
financial support when currency is depreciated, when prices are 
higher than the depreciation of the currency would warrant, and 
when there is no equable system of collecting funds. This 
means that local support will be most important and that it will 
not be easy to maintain effective central control. 

The decentralization of education in Siberia is at once its 
greatest problem and its greatest hope. So long as the officials 
fighting for control of the central government, the Horvaths, 
Semenoffs, and Kolchaks are the type they are, sacrificing the 
interests of great masses of people for their own personal ends, 
just that long will educational control in their hands be unfor- 
tunate. On the other hand the members of the educational com- 
mittees of the cities and zemstvos are another sort. They are in 
great measure honest, zealous, self-sacrificing men and women. 
They are eagerly striving to build up a proper system of educa- 
tion for a new democracy. The great difficulty is that they have 
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had but little experience and know little of the ways which other 
democracies have had of meeting similar problems. If we can 
but give them information of the experience of France, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, and arrange matters so that they 
may have opportunity for study and travel, we shall have done 
much to assist them in solving their tremendous educational 
problem, the solution of which will mean so much to Siberia. 




















VEGETABLES AND SALADS 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College 


The greater use of vegetables, not only as an accompaniment 
to meat, but as the main dish for luncheon, supper or dinner, is to 
be encouraged. The peoples of foreign countries, especially those 
of the Orient, have always used vegetables much as we use meat. 
The preparation of vegetables to be used in this way requires 
more time on the part of the housewife. There is no better dish 
than vegetables cooked in boiling water, with plenty of butter 
and seasoning added before serving. But the French woman 
adds a sauce of butter and eggs, and the dish has an added fuel 
value; or she cooks the vegetable in meat stock, and it has a 
different flavor. Some reader will say, “But meat stock is expen- 
sive, and most housekeepers do not have it on hand.” True, if 
fresh meat be used; but what of the bones and trimmings and 
bits of left-over meat? _If cooked before there is any sign of 
taint, the foundation of a good soup or sauce or the medium in 
which to cook a vegetable is ready. 

The addition of eggs, cream, cream sauce, cheese, or left-over 
cooked meat affords a variety of ways to serve vegetables, besides 
adding fuel value to the dish. 

Combinations of vegetables are pleasing, such as carrots and 
peas, or carrots, turnips, celery, peas, and potatoes, baked to- 
gether. Egg plant may be combined with tomatoes and cucum- 
bers. Cucumbers cooked with tomatoes, or tomatoes and corn 
cooked together are exceedingly good. 

Often the manner of serving has much to do with the success of 
the dish. Attractive glass and earthen casseroles, and indi- 
vidual ramekins disguise an otherwise common and, perhaps, 
scorned vegetable, and the remark is made by a member of the 
family, “I like it this way, but I never did enjoy it before.” 

Vegetable dinners are found in all hotels and restaurants to-day. 
Some of the combinations are attractive and good, but some, we 
are sorry to say, are exceedingly poor. There must always be 
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contrasts to satisfy a good taste; if one vegetable be mild in 
flavor, there must be one of decided flavor to offset it. 

The Italians know that vegetables often are better fried after 
being boiled for a short time. Sometimes the small portion of 
vegetable is dipped in batter and fried, and sometimes it is cooked 
in a small amount of oil or butter. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of the use of salad plants 
and vegetables combined with a dressing of oil and served crisp 
and cold. A salad should appear once a day on every table. 
One of the best ways of using left-over cooked vegetables is to 
combine them attractively in the form of a salad. Some persons 
object to oil; for such there should be more vinegar and season- 
ings used in the dressing. Or a cooked dressing, using eggs and 
sweet or sour cream, may be made and kept on hand. The 
simplest salad dressing is that known as French dressing, made 
up of oil, vinegar or some acid, and seasonings. It is a great 
convenience to the housekeeper to mix up at least one cup of this 
dressing at a time, and keep it closely covered in a cold place. 
The flavor improves by standing, and there is less waste of oil 
than when made each time needed. This, of course, does not 
apply to families who prefer to dress the salad at the table. 

Green salad plants should be picked over, washed, wrapped in 
a clean cloth, and put away in a cool place until needed for the 
table. The outside leaves of lettuce, romaine, chicory and green 
salad plants, and the outside stalks of celery should all be saved. 
The leaves when cooked make excellent greens, and several kinds 
may be combined. Place them, with an onion and a small 
quantity of water, over the fire and cook them until they are 
tender. Chop, add butter, cream, salt and pepper. The outside 
large leaves of lettuce are good stuffed and steamed. Any kind 
of stuffing made of bread crumbs, butter, onion, and a little left- 
over meat may be used. Place a spoonful of the stuffing thus 
made in each leaf and wrap the leaf around it. Place the stuffed 
leaf in a piece of cheese-cloth or tie it with a string. Steam until 
the lettuce seems tender, and serve with a cream or tomato sauce. 
Lettuce and all green leaves used for salads should not be dressed 
until ready to serve; but meat, vegetables, fish, and fruit are 
better for being marinated. “Marinating” means allowing the 
material to stand for an hour or two in a French dressing. Vege- 
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tables and fruits combine well in salads, some of the combina- 
tions being unusual, but excellent as to taste. Tomato and pine- 
apple (fresh or canned), beets and peaches, grapefruit and green 
peppers are all good combinations. 
The following recipes embody some of the suggestions given 
above: 
Cucumbers, Italian Style 


Cucumbers (cucumbers Cheese (Parmesan or Swiss 
that are too large to preferably, but Amer- 
be used in salad), 3 ican cheese may be 
large used), grated, %4 cup 


Tomato sauce, I cup 


Pare, cut cucumbers lengthwise, and remove the seeds. Cut across in one- 
inch pieces, and cook in boiling water ten minutes. Drain from water, and 
place a layer of cucumbers in a greased baking dish, cover with some of the 
sauce, and a layer of cheese, repeat until the material is used, having cheese on 
top. Bake fifteen minutes. 


Tomato Sauce 


Bacon fat, or any preferred Clove, I 

fat, 2 tablespoons Parsley, sprig 
Onion, 1 slice Thyme, % teaspoon 
Tomatoes, canned or fresh, Bay leaf, tiny bit 

2 cups Paprika, I teaspoon 
Peppercorns, %4 teaspoon Sugar, I teaspoon 
Allspice berry, 1 Salt, % teaspoon 


Cook the onion in the fat until brown, add tomatoes and seasonings, and 
simmer over a low fire until reduced one-half. Strain. 


Stuffed Peppers and Tomatoes 


Peppers, 3 Salt, % teaspoon 
Tomatoes, 3 Paprika, % teaspoon 

Oil, 2 tablespoons Pepper, % teaspoon 
Onion, 2 tablespoons Pimiento, rubbed through 
Corn meal mush, I cup, or a sieve, I 

Rice, cooked, 1 cup Cheese, grated, % cup 


Cut a piece from the tops of the tomatoes and peppers. Remove the seeds 
from the peppers, and parboil ten minutes. Scoop out some of the tomato pulp, 
and sprinkle the inside of the tomato with salt. Try the onion in the fat; add 
seasonings, mush or rice, and pimiento. Fill peppers and tomatoes, place in a 
baking dish, cover with the grated cheese, and bake until the tomatoes are soft, 
but not broken. 


Note. The Oriental people think the pepper flavors the tomato, which in turn improves 
the pepper. 
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Stuffed and Baked Egg Plant 


Egg plant, 1 Tomato, I, or canned to- 

Oil, 3 tablespoons matoes, % cup 

Onion, minced, I Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Chicken or ham, chopped, Paprika, I teaspoon 
cooked, % cup Pepper, 4% teaspoon 

Rice, cooked, % cup Buttered crumbs, 4% cup 


Cut the egg plant in halves, lengthwise. Cook the halves in boiling, salted 
water ten minutes. Remove from water, cool, and remove the inside pulp, 
leaving a wall half an inch thick. Chop the center pulp which has been 
removed. Cook the minced onion in the oil five minutes; add the remaining 
ingredients together with the chopped pulp, and cook five minutes longer, 
Sprinkle with salt the egg plant shells, fill with the cooked mixture, cover with 
buttered crumbs, and bake slowly thirty minutes. 


Vegetable Dinner 


The combination: Molded spinach; stuffed tomato, baked; French fried 
potatoes; buttered cauliflower; green pepper; cheese sandwich, and buttered 
lima beans. If this dinner is to be served for six, the following quantities will 
be needed: 


Cauliflower, 1 medium American cheese, % Ib. 

head Spinach, % peck 
Tomatoes, small, 6 Lima beans, dried, I cup 
Green peppers, 6 Potatoes, 4 


Separate cauliflower into flowerets. Cook until tender in boiling salted 
water, drain and butter. Stuff and bake the tomatoes. Cut potatoes, which 
have been washed and pared, into eighths, lengthwise, and fry in hot fat. 
Wash and cook the spinach in the water which clings to it. Drain, chop, add 
butter and salt, and pack into a mold or bowl. Soak lima beans several 
hours, drain, add boiling water and one-eighth teaspoon soda, and cook until 
beans are soft. Drain. Add one-half cup cream or top milk, salt and pepper. 
Heat thoroughly. Parboil the peppers, after removing the seeds, for ten 
minutes. With a pointed knife, remove skin. Place a slice of cheese, sprinkled 
with salt and cayenne, between the two halves of the peppers. Sauté in oil 
until cheese melts. 

When these vegetables are prepared, and very hot, place in the center of a 
large platter the unmolded spinach. Arrange mounds of the potatoes, beans, 
and cauliflower around the sides of the platter, In between place the tomatoes 
and peppers, first a tomato, then a pepper. 


French Dressing 


Mustard, % teaspoon Garlic, 1 clove (if possi- 
Salt, % teaspoon ble) 
Paprika, % teaspoon Oil, 6 tablespoons 
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Black pepper, % teaspoon Tarragon vinegar, 1 table- 

Sugar, I teaspoon spoon 

Onion, chopped, ™% table- Cider or malt vinegar, 1 
spoon tablespoon 


Mix dry ingredients until free from lumps; add oil and thoroughly mix; then 
add vinegar and shake well. 


Variations 


SPANISH DRESSING. French Dressing, plus 2 tablespoons Chili Sauce, and 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce. 

CHIFFONADE DrEssING. French Dressing, plus chopped red and green 
pepper, and two hard cooked eggs finely chopped. 

CREAM CHEESE DressinG. Add French Dressing slowly to one Cream 
Cheese which has been mashed with a fork. This dressing should be the con- 
sistency of thin mayonnaise. 


A Potato Salad 


Potatoes, boiled and thinly Sardines, skinned and bro- 
sliced, 6 ken in small pieces, 4 
Onions, small, thinly Salt, 1 teaspoon 
sliced, 4 Paprika, I teaspoon 
Sweet pickles, chopped, 2 Black pepper, % 
Green pepper, chopped, 1 Oil, 6 tablespoons 
tablespoon Vinegar, 2 tablespoons 


Mix the vegetables and fish with the seasonings and oil. Allow to stand an 
hour or more in a cold place. Add vinegar just before serving on lettuce leaves. 


Mayonnaise 
Egg yolks, 2 Cayenne, few grains 
Vinegar, hot, 1 tablespoon Oil, 2 cups 
Mustard, 1 teaspoon Lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
Salt, 1 teaspoon Water, boiling, 2 table- 
Sugar, I teaspoon spoons 


Add hot vinegar to unbeaten egg yolks, mixed with the seasonings. Stir 
until cool, adding the oil, very slowly. at first, then, as the mixture thickens, 
more rapidly. Thin out with lemon juice. Before putting the dressing away, 
add the boiling water, which should keep the dressing from separating. 

Russian DrEssInG. To I cup mayonnaise add 2 tablespoons Chili Sauce, 
one tablespoon of some bottled sauce, and 1 tablespoon each chopped red and 
green pepper. 

Orange and Mint Salad 


_ Arrange on lettuce leaves sections of oranges freed from skin and seeds. 
Sprinkle with finely-cut fresh mint leaves. Add French Dressing, and pass 
Mayonnaise Dressing if desired. 


Note. This salad with only the French Dressing is very good with broiled or fried chicken. 
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Pear and Pimiento Salad 


Arrange canned or fresh pears on lettuce. Fill cavities of pears with chopped 
pimientos, or canned cherries. Cover with a French Dressing, and pass 
Chantilly Mayonnaise (mayonnaise plus beaten cream, in equal parts). 


It should be remembered that the parts of a salad should 
blend as chords of music into a harmonious whole. 























A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF ORAL ENGLISH 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By ANNIE E. MOORE 
Instructor in Lower Primary Education, Teachers College 


All students of education are aware of the fact that theory 
usually far outstrips practice, and that an exclusive attention to 
theoretical exposition of aims and ideals is apt to lead one to be 
over-sanguine regarding any particular condition. 

Probably nowhere in our school work is this deviation between 
theory and practice greater than in the amount and kind of oral 
expression which is commonly to be found in the lower grades. 
For ten or fifteen years leaders in educational theory and special- 
ists in English teaching have been emphasizing the importance of 
the right kind of training in oral English. Many good treatises 
on the subject have been published, methods courses in normal 
schools for many years have emphasized the matter, and almost 
all courses of study published in the last decade have declared 
that good control over spoken language is one of the most impor- 
tant things to be accomplished in the elementary school. 

Frequent observations in primary grades and discussions with 
large numbers of teachers and supervisors led the writer to sus- 
pect that current practice is very slightly in accord with the 
theory so widely proclaimed. This article is a report of 127 
visits made to first-grade classrooms in twelve cities for the pur- 
pose of discovering the sort of language work that is actually 
going on in representative schools. The study was begun in 
1915 and a preliminary report was published in 1917.' Since then 
the investigation has been somewhat extended and a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject now seems desirable. 

It is a perfectly well understood fact that an acquired ability of 
any kind can be developed only by means of the right sort of 
practice, and that any skill having many complex elements re- 
quires a great deal of practice. Tt is an axiom in psychology that 
practice, to be effective and economical, should correspond as 


1 Report of the I. K. U. Committee on Minimum Essentials in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Annie E. Moore. Kindergarten and First Grade, September, 1917. 
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nearly as possible to the end desired, and that we should set up 
as directly as possible the particular connections upon which the 
given skill depends. In the matter of language, children make 
phenomenal progress before starting to school. How do they 
accomplish so much? First, by a vast amount of practice. Many 
studies have been made of individual children showing the enor- 
mous amount of oral expression in which they indulge in a single 
day. One has only to observe a young child for an hour in a situ- 
ation of freedom to be struck with the great extent and variety of 
the exercise in speech which he is getting. Second, children use 
language as adults do, in a dynamic way; that is, to get something © 
done, to get some one to think as they think, or to enjoy a closer 
social contact with their companions. Outside of school, chil- 
dren attain a considerable mastery over the mother tongue 
through the abundant and free use of speech in purposeful and 
significant ways. They are constantly having new contacts with 
materials, with objects, and with people, and through these con- 
tacts they often acquire very extensive vocabularies. Of course, 
mere quantity of practice is not sufficient to insure correctness in 
speech. This comes from imitating good examples and from the 
direct assistance of others. From the desire to make other people 
understand, children learn to speak connectedly and effectively 
within the range of their own stage of development and their own 
social group. 

Apparently some such theory as that just stated is accepted as 
sound by our schools. In witness of this, note the following 
passages taken from the courses of study for some of the cities 
included in this report. The quotations are taken from sections 
dealing with the teaching of language in primary grades. 


“A part of the language work should consist of simple conversations 
which should be as free as possible.” 

“The child should be trained to give free and full expression to his 
thought.” 

“One of the aims of oral instruction and language is free expression.” 

“The chief aim of a course in English language is to aid pupils to express 
their thoughts and feelings clearly and fluently.” 

“Rich thought content is the basis of language work that counts.” 

“There should be no language lessons as such. Make the training en- 
tirely incidental.” 
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““Teachers in primary grades should seek to create the language envi- 
ronment of a cultivated home.” 

“We are to develop habits of freedom and correctness | in speaking.” 

“The mechanics of language should be subordinated to the pupil’s 
thought and feeling.” 

“The chief object of the language work of the first grade is to train the 
pupils to talk freely and connectedly about things and events that enter 
into their lives.” 

“At least half of the language work of the second grade should be oral.” 

“Throughout the year, place emphasis on the oral language work.” 

“The language of the first grade should be largely oral and pupils should 
be encouraged to talk freely.” 

“Oral language work should grow out of the child’s interests.” 


To what extent does the actual daily practice in the schools 
conform to the recommendations? As regards: (1) the per- 
centage of time devoted to free, oral expression; (2) the percent- 
age of time devoted to formal language exercises; and (3) the 
percentage of pupils who speak in a natural manner during the 
school session. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Realizing that published courses of study and formulated daily 
programs or time-tables in the hands of teachers would not furnish 
the information desired, it was decided to secure the assistance of 
competent people who would visit extensively in different cities 
and report on the above questions. The cities studied are widely 
scattered as to location, being situated in ten states east of the 
Mississippi River. They also vary greatly in the matter of size. 
Two have a population under 100,000; two have between 100,000 
and 200,000; four have between 200,000 and 500,000; and four 
have over 500,000. 

I was seeking a fair “sampling” of current practice, and had 
hoped to secure observations in at least twenty cities in all parts 
of the country. The twelve which we did succeed in studying 
were not selected for any particular reason. We included all in 
which it was found possible to secure sufficient help from com- 
petent people. Several cities in which we began the study were 
dropped from the final tabulations because the number of obser- 
vations reported was insufficient. 


‘“ 
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Those who made the observations were well qualified to collect 
such data, being either mature, experienced students in depart- 
ments of education in colleges and universities or trained people 
connected with the system of schools concerned. It was at first 
hoped that visitors might remain in each room during the entire 
day, but it was found to be impossible to secure enough qualified 
people who could devote so much time to the study. I therefore 
decided to use observations covering two or more consecutive 
hours in each classroom visited. 

The schools visited were usually selected at random from dif- 
ferent sections of a city, though in some cases they were named 
by the superintendent or supervisor as representative schools. 
The time of day for the visits varied, though there was a ten- 
dency for them to fall in the early part of the day. Visitors were 
carefully instructed not to let the class teacher know the particu- 
lar object of the visit, but to state that they were interested in 
seeing the ordinary daily program carried out. They were sup- 
plied with blanks covering the points indicated below and were 
advised to take a few notes in an inconspicuous way during the 
visit in order to insure accuracy in filling out the blanks later in 
the day. 


Duration of observation ........ hours. 
Total time occupied by conversation or other free, oral expression.......... 
Approximate number of pupils who spoke in this manner 


Total time occupied by formal language exercises 


A personal interview secured with almost every one who co- 
operated in this work tended to insure a clear understanding re- 
garding what was sought, and uniformity as to method of pro- 
cedure. In a few cases the arrangements were made by corre- 
spondence and the following definition or description of what we 
were to look for was given out: 


In this study we shall define “free, oral expression” as including: (1) All 
conversation in which the pupils take part; (2) any questions which chil- 
dren ask on any subject and in any connection; (3) any remarks which 
children make on any subject and in any connection; (4) dramatization, 
provided it is evident that pupils have some opportunity to originate 
the dialogue or to use their own words to some extent; and (5) story 
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reproduction, provided it is evident that pupils are not required to give a 
memorized, verbatim rendering. 


This is certainly a generous definition of the term, and, in 
addition, observers were instructed when in serious doubt as to 
whether certain language work should be classed as “free” or 
“formal” to record it as “free.” In general, we looked for and 
estimated the amount of all those uses of language by pupils 
which resembled, to some degree, the ordinary use to which 
language is put outside of school. We aimed to include only 
such oral expression as required that the children should furnish 
some of the ideas, or some of the organization, or both; and we 
counted as formal all oral expression used for drill purposes in 
which the words were put into the children’s lips. 

In estimating the amount of time occupied by a few detached 
remarks, such as sometimes occur in connection with more formal 
activities such as reading, observers were advised to time a num- 
ber of such remarks with a watch, and to make a generous esti- 
mate of the total on that basis. 

It may be thought that the observers in many cases just missed 
the free type of language work, since they were seldom present 
during the entire session. This is not a valid objection, as obser- 
vations were made at various times in the day, and chance 
should have presented a fair amount of any exercise that is at all 
common. For further proof, I made a comparison of all obser- 
vations of one to one and a half hours in length, with those of 
two and a half and three hours, and found that the percentage of 
oral expression in the latter group was no higher than in the former. 

Fig. I represents in space the amount of time covered by all 
observations in City 11. Each small square stands for 5 minutes, 
the entire:-space representing 1914 hours spent in 10 classrooms. 
The sum of all the time in all the rooms which could by the most 
generous interpretation be said to have been used for free, oral 
expression amounted to 5 minutes and is represented by the small 
dark square. The time allotted to this type of expression in the 
10 separate class reports for this city runs as follows: minutes, 
I, 1, 4%, 0,0, 1, 4%, 1,0,0. This is 2% of I per cent of all the 
the time, or .004. The few remarks the children did succeed in 
uttering were quickly suppressed by the teachers. 
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Fic. 1. Total time space for observationsin F1G. 2. Total time space for observations in City 
City 11. The small square represents 5 9, covering 23 hours. Each small square repre- 
minutes. Total time of observations sents 5 minutes. Total time given to free, oral 
amounted to 19% hours. Total time expression, 199 minutes, or 3 hours, 19 minutes 
given to free, oral expression, 5 minutes, (14.5 per cent). 
or 2-5 of 1 per cent (.004). 





Fig. 2 (City 9) isinterpreted inthesameway. It shows a superior 
practice in the matter under consideration, 23 hours being spent 
in the observations and a total of 3 hours 19 minutes, or 14.5 
per cent of all time, being devoted to free, oral expression. It 
will be seen, however, that a large part of this activity occurred 
in one room. The 10 separate class reports for this city record 
free, oral expression in the following amounts: minutes, 20, 20, 
O, 15, 90, 15, I, 8, 15, 15. 

Similar facts for all the other cities may be obtained by read- 
ing Table I from left to right. This table also tells the number of 
pupils present, the average length of observations, the number 
and percentage of pupils who spoke in the manner described as 
“free,” and the average time per pupil devoted to this kind of 
work. The following interesting facts are revealed: 

For all classrooms visited, the time devoted to such expression 
is only 6.7 per cent of the total time of the observations. The 
median, a truer measure, is found to be still lower, less than 
5 minutes of free expression in over 2 hours. This is shown in 
Fig. 3. The average time for each pupil who spoke was .22 of a 
minute. Only one child in every four spoke in the manrier 
described, and if every child present had spoken he might have 
had about 15 seconds in all for such expression. 
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Fig. 3 shows the distribution of 127 different observations 
according to the amount of free, oral expression found in each. It 
shows that in 39 cases there was absolutely no such use of lan- 
guage; in 37 cases the amount was 5 minutes or less; therefore, 
in each of the 76 cases there was 5 minutes or less of such exer- 
cise. As stated above, the median is less than 5 minutes. Just 
how much less could be determined only by a finer analysis of 
the time table. 
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Fic. 3. Distribution of observations according to the amount of time given to free, oral expres- 
sion. Each square represents one observation. 


The question may be asked, “What effect has the size of the 
class upon the extent of opportunity accorded for free expression?” 
When all classes having an attendance of 35 or less and all 
classes having an attendance of 36 and more are treated sep- 
arately it is found that pupils in the smaller classes are accorded 
a somewhat greater opportunity, as is evidenced by the follow- 
ing figures: 











No. of Classes Average Average Time for Average No. of 
Attendance Free Expression | Pupils Who Spoke 
67 42 7 min. 8 
60 30 mM = 10% 
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Within any given city, however, it cannot be discovered that 
the size of the class has anything to do with the matter. Table II 
illustrates this point. It gives the tabulation for 13 classrooms in 
City 3, the attendance on the day of the observation ranging 
from 27 to 48. No greater freedom was accorded in the rooms 
having 27, 30, and 31 pupils than in those having, 45, 46, and 48 
pupils. Each city shows a certain tendency in this matter re- 


TABLE Il 


DETAILED CLASS REPORTS FOR SEPARATE ROOMS VISITED IN CITY 3 








Pee Pupils Hours of Pct Pupils 
Present Observation des itieiiien who Spoke 
a 42 2 o re) 
b 31 2% 2 2 
c 30 2% o oO 
d 35 2% 5 30 
e 34 2% oO oO 
| 46 2 oO o 
g 48 2 5 6 
h 39 2 13 39 
i 32 2 5 32 
j 42 2 oO o 
k 27 2 oO oO 
l 4! 2 o oO 
m 45 3 3 5 

















This table shows that pupils in room c, with an attendance of 30, have no 
greater opportunity for oral language than pupils in room g, with an atten- 
dance of 48. Compare also room } with room m, and room k with room f. 


gardless of the size of the classes. The showing for City 1, with 
an average attendance of 43, is better than that of City 2, with 
an average of 31; and City 4, with an average of 47, while ex- 
tremely low on our scale, is better than City 11, with an average 
attendance of 35. [See Table I.] On the other hand, it is true 
that City 5 and City 10, which stand highest in this study, have 
an average attendance of 35 and 32 respectively. We are forced 
to the conclusion that in any given system teachers tend to a 
certain type of practice regardless of the size of the classes. The 
schools which best provide for the exercise of the children’s 
language powers probably do so not so much by setting aside 
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certain periods in the day for that sort of thing, as by creating 
an atmosphere which encourages the children to express them- 
selves with some freedom in connection with a large number of 
different activities; and those schools which stand lowest prob- 
ably occupy that position because the rule of silence prevails and 
the teaching of all the subjects tends to be of a very formal and 
mechanical kind. 

The formal language exercises consisted chiefly of drill in 
phonetics, drill in the recognition of words and phrases in connec- 
tion with reading, and a few so-called language “games” which are 
really artificial devices to get children to utter some stilted 
phrase or sentence in a uniform manner. Such exercises con- 
tribute nothing toward the realization of the values set forth in 
the first part of this article and held up as ideals in the passages 
quoted from various courses of study. Indeed, the extensive use 
of formal drill and the consequent absence or brevity of natural 
social situations doubtless retards young children in developing | 
the habit of fluent, effective, and agreeable speech. 

It is not claimed that the facts here set forth reveal accurately 
the conditions in the cities included in the study. It is very evi- 
dent, however, that they show a marked tendency toward silence 
in primary grades. Would the same conditions have been re- 
vealed if like data had been secured from some other twelve 
cities? It would be a very easy matter for any superintendent to 
discover the status of oral language in his own system of schools. 
It is an interesting fact that in the many observations reported 
from other cities where sufficient assistance could not be obtained 
to complete the work, there was every indication of a tendency 
toward the repression of natural, childlike expression. 












































COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





TRUSTEES 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College, held on 
Thursday, April 10, 1919, the Trustees approved a budget of 
expenditures for 1919-1920 amounting to $1,237,085. 

The Trustees made the following new appointments: Franklin 
W. Johnson, principal of the University of Chicago High School, 
as associate professor of education with a seat in the Faculty of 
Education; Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, lieutenant in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the United States Army and formerly professor of 
hygiene and physical education in the University of Cincinnati, 
as associate professor of physical education with a seat in the 
Faculty of Practical Arts. 

The following promotions were made with seats in the Faculty 
of Education: Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, from assistant professor 
of education to associate professor of education; Mabel Carney, 
from associate in rural education to assistant professor of rural 
education; Elbert K. Fretwell, from associate.in scouting and 
recreational leadership and instructor in secondary education to 
assistant professor of education; Leta S. Hollingworth, from in- 
structor in educational psychology to assistant professor of edu- 
cation; William Anderson McCall, from instructor in experi- 
mental education to assistant professor of education; Edward H. 
Reisner, from lecturer in education to assistant professor of edu- 
cation; Lavinia Tallman, from instructor in religious education 
to assistant professor of religious education. 

The following promotions were made with seats in the Faculty 
of Practical Arts: Elizabeth C. Cook, from instructor in English 
to assistant professor of English; Charles J. Martin, from in- 
structor in fine arts to assistant professor of fine arts. 

Leaves of absence for 1919-1920 were granted as follows: 
For the academic year, Professor Henry Johnson, Professor F. 
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M. McMurry; for the Winter Session, Professor Allan Abbott, 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews; for the Spring Session, Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor Anna M. Cooley; for four 
months, Professor C. B. Upton. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR DUTTON 


Dr. Samuel Train Dutton, for fifteen years professor of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers College and superintendent of 
the Horace Mann School, died suddenly on March 27, 1919 at 
Atlantic City. Professor Dutton had been in good health up to 
within a few weeks of his death. He had gone to Atlantic City 
to convalesce, when the end came. 

Dr. Dutton was born in Hillsboro, N. H., on October 16, 1849. 
He graduated at Yale in 1873 with the A.B. degree and in 1890 
received the A.M. degree from the same institution. In 1912 the 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Baylor University. 
Dr. Dutton had a broad experience in educational work, including 
the following positions: principal, Union School District, South 
Norwalk, Conn., 1873-1878; principal, Eaton School, New 
Haven, Conn., 1878-1882; superintendent, public school sys- 
tem, New Haven, Conn., 1882-1890; superintendent, public 
school system, Brookline, Mass, 1890-1900; lecturer on pedagogy, 
Harvard, 1895-1897; University of Chicago, 1897—1898; Boston 
University, 1898; professor of school administration and super- 
intendent of Teachers College schools, 1900-1915, and emeritus 
professor, Teachers College, 1915-1919. 

Dr. Dutton was exchange lecturer to the Scandinavian uni- 
versities in 1910. He was honorary secretary of the New York 
Peace Society and in 1907 chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress. He was general 
secretary of the World’s Court League, honorary secretary of the 
Japan Society, and a member of the International Commission on 
the Balkan War in 1913. He was a trustee of Constantinople Col- 
lege for Women, Canton Christian College of China, the World 
Peace Foundation and the American Scandinavian Foundation. 
He was the author of Social Phases of Education and also of School 
Management. He was joint author of the Administration of Public 
Education in the United States. He served as editor of the “World 
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at Work Series” and of the “Historical Series”; he was associate 
editor of Christian Work and the World Court Magazine. 

At a memorial service in honor of Dr. Dutton held in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium of Teachers College on April 24, Dean 
Russell paid the following tribute to Dr. Dutton: 


For fifteen years—the crowning years of his professional life— 
we worked together in closest harmony. Possibly no one else 
worked with him professionally for so long a time, certainly no one 
had a chance to know him better, and now at the end of twenty 
years I can not recall a single word or act that was not prompted 
by the truest professional sincerity and reinforced by the nicest 
professional courtesy. A truer comrade and a more loyal col- 
league no one ever had. Words fail me when I try to give ex- 
pression to the debt I owe him. 

Twenty years ago Teachers College was mostly a dream. Stu- 
dents were few, financial support was meagre, and its reputation 
was negligible. One needed abounding faith to see in the strug- 
gling institution an opportunity to give service to education com- 
parable to that offered in the public schools. And more than faith 
was needed by a superintendent of schools who stood at the head 
of his profession in one of the most progressive cities in the 
country and who could confidently look forward to permanent 
tenure of office under conditions more favorable than are usually 
accorded to members of the teaching profession. 

When the call was presented to Dr. Dutton, however, to be- 
come superintendent of the Horace Mann School and professor 
of School Administration in Teachers College, there was no hesita- 
tion on his part. He believed that he could make the School an 
exponent of his theories of administration and demonstrate in 
practice that school superintendents might profitably shorten 
their period of apprenticeship by studying the successes and 
failures of their predecessors. He believed, too, that there were 
principles of education which could be systematized and made 
available to the novice as guides to his professional work. No 
man ever entered more heartily upon an uncharted course than 
he did when he became the first professor of school administra- 
tion in Teachers College—indeed, the first to assume such a po- 
sition in any institution in the world. To-day such professor- 
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ships are found in all the leading universities of the United 
States. He began with a few students, but the number increased 
rapidly when it was seen that he had something worth giving, 
and at the time of his retirement from active service he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that men who had sat under his instruc- 
tion were occupying the strategic positions in the public schools 
and teachers’ colleges of the country. Through his students and 
his students’ students—they are already numbered by the 
thousands—the spirit of Samuel T. Dutton has gone out, and 
will continue to go out to all the world. 

I might speak at length of the realization of Dr. Dutton’s plans 
for the development of the Teachers College Schools, of his tri- 
umph over hindrances that would have discouraged a less per- 
sistent man and overcome a less sagacious one, of his leadership 
among men engaged in the service of public schools, and of his 
educational writings, which were among the first to emphasize 
school administration as a specialized profession. Great as was 
his work reckoned in terms of accomplishment, I find myself 
dwelling on what he was rather than on what he did. He hada 
positive genius for friendship. A man of his word, positive, 
energetic, and courageous, one always knew where to find him. 
He had deep-seated convictions, and was not afraid to express 
them in word and deed. He could be righteously indignant and 
even severe in his treatment of offenders, but he knew how to 
temper justice with mercy and to distinguish between the sin 
and the sinner. The trait which endeared him most to his col- 
leagues and made him a great teacher of teachers was his peculiar 
ability to see the good in others and draw it out. His was truly 
a helping hand, and it was never withdrawn from one in need. 
He made friends because he himself knew how to be a friend. 

To his widow and children I extend my deepest sympathy, but 
I rejoice that I can claim with them a memory that lessens the 
grief of separation. 


The following minute concerning Professor Dutton has been 
placed in the permanent records of the Faculty of Education of 
Teachers College: 


The Faculty of Education of Teachers College desires to make 
permanent upon its minutes at least some slight record of its sin- 
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cere appreciation of the life and works of its late colleague and 
friend, Dr. Samuel Train Dutton. 

For some years prior to his death an emeritus professor in this 
Faculty, for a long time preceding his retirement professor of 
school administration in this College, and during all his years 
the kindly adviser of parents and of pupils in various cities of 
this country, Dr. Dutton’s life was to an unusual degree devoted 
to the advancement of true education and to the betterment of 
human conditions. He labored without thought of personal 
recognition in the great undertakings with which he was con- 
nected, giving to others the rewards of public praise, and sat- 
isfied for himself if only the results were such as should make the 
lives of his fellows more worth the living. 

Dr. Dutton believed in sound scholarship, he believed in the 
art of teaching, he believed in bringing the spirit of Christianity 
into the schoolroom, and he believed in God and in his fellow- 
men. It was such a faith that led him to take an active part in 
great educational projects on three continents, in important social 
movements in America, in various church activities, and in nu- 
merous undertakings for the relief of those countries which were 
most sorely stricken by the misfortunes and the cruelties of war. 
His labors in each of these fields, his detestation of sham, his self- 
effacement in all of his good works, and his genuine desire to 
help all who sought his counsels, marked him as a man whom it 
was a privilege to know and by whom it was a privilege to be 
influenced. 


PROFESSOR STRAYER DECLINES STATE 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Governor of Pennsylvania tried to secure Dr. George D. 
Strayer, professor of educational administration in Teachers 
College, for the position of state superintendent of public in- 
struction in that state, to succeed the late Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
Professor Strayer’s declination was based upon his belief that 
the opportunity for professional service in Teachers College was 
greater than that which he would have enjoyed in the other 
office. 
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The friends of Dr. Strayer are pleased that such recognition 
should come to him as evidence of the importance of his work in 
the field of educational administration, and they are also glad 
that he has decided to remain at Teachers College. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor Van Arsdale has attended various meetings in Al- 
bany of the Council of Farms and Markets. Miss Barrows ad- 
dressed the Westchester Woman’s Club in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
March 17, on “The Influence of the Past Five Years on the Fu- 
ture in our Homes.” On March 22 she gave a talk at the Far- 
mer’s Institute, Westwood, N. J., on “The Reconstruction Period 
in the American Home.” Mrs. Gunn attended the Assistant 
State Leaders’ conferences in Washington, D. C., in April. 

The department will hold an exhibit of experimental cookery 
on May 9, from 2 to 10 p.m. The class in large quantity cook- 
ery has been serving luncheons to subscribers on Tuesdays in 
April. The catering class has been given an opportunity, 
through Dean Russell and other members of the faculty, to serve 
several large dinners. The last was given by the Dean in honor 
of Professor Bertaux, who has been lecturing here on French edu- 
cation. The department recently entertained the Domestic 
Circle—a club started by Miss Grace Dodge thirty years ago. 
This is a yearly function. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


The department of household arts education has assumed the 
responsibility of the fifth floor of Speyer School and is develop- 
ing plans for teaching classes of Speyer School girls and carrying 
on various phases of home making education as the need may 
arise. At present, the girls of Speyer School are receiving instruc- 
tion in household arts as a part of their regular school work. 
The class is taught by the student teachers of the department 
under the supervision of the members of the staff. There will be 
a practice apartment, two unit kitchens, a small lunch room, a 
nursery, and several sewing-rooms. It is hoped that the work 
will be well organized by fall. 
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Professor Cooley spoke at the Trenton Normal School on 
March 25, at Temple University, Philadelphia, on April 5, and 
will speak at the New Jersey Vocational and Art Association 
meeting on May 24. She has recently been appointed chairman 
of the committee on standards of accomplishment of the Voca- 
tional Home-making Section of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Professor Winchell spoke at the meeting of 
the Ontario Educational Association at Toronto on April 23 
and 24. 

A booklet in memory of the late Helen Kinne, for nineteen 
years professor of household arts education in Teachers College, 
has recently been issued by a number of her friends. The book- 
let includes brief records of her friendly and stimulating life, in- 
cluding copies of the resolutions of the Trustees of Teachers 
College, of the Faculty of Teachers College, of the American 
Home Economics Association, of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, and of the Woman’s Club of Wood- 
bury, Conn., in addition to extracts from several articles sum- 
marizing her interesting life activities. This memorial pamphlet 
was prepared by Professors Andrews, Cooley, Spohr, and Winch- 
ell, Miss Lucetta Daniell, Miss Josephine H. Marshall, Miss 
Laura Whittemore, and Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman. A 
limited number of copies of the booklet is still available 
which may be had on request to Miss Lucetta Daniell, Teachers 
College. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


A Round Table on Institution Administration, arranged by 
Professor Gunther, brought together on April 4 and 5 a large 
number of people interested in different phases of administra- 
tive work in institutions. The varied type of work represented 
by those in attendance was a revelation to many interested in 
this field of home economics. All the meetings were marked by 
a very keen interest and enthusiasm. A most helpful and inter- 
esting feature of the round table was the opportunity which it 
afforded for the meeting of workers in the various fields and for 
the exchange of experiences. 
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A number of colleges, offering courses in institution manage- 
ment, were represented. These included Pratt Institute, Sim- 
mons College, Cornell University, University of Wisconsin, 
Battle Creek, and the University of Chicago. A large number of 
colleges are responding to the demand for training in institution 
management, and are, therefore, asking for instructors and 
organizers of such departments. 

At the opening meeting Dr. Bigelow extended a cordial wel- 
come on behalf of Teachers College. In the evening, Professor 
Nutting brought a message of inspiration to all workers, pointing 
out that the activities in these institutions lay at the very root 
of human needs and that all should appreciate and understand 
the essential things for which this work was created. 

On Saturday morning two group conferences were held, one for 
hospital dietitians, led by Miss Wells, the second for those inter- 
ested in other types of administrative work, the discussion led 
by Miss Fisher. Reports were given by directors of school lunch 
rooms, tea rooms, industrial cafeterias, dormitories, and clubs. 
The question of apprenticeship work and practice fields for the 
inexperienced graduate brought a very spirited discussion, show- 
ing that this is one of the very vital problems confronting those 
interested in sending competent directors into the field. Many 
expressed a wish that this round table be repeated next year as, 
through it, workers in these fields might keep in touch with one 
another and with more recent developments in administrative 
activities. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Martin Schon, of the Baron de Hirsch Trade School, gave 
two addresses on applied mathematics before the Practicum on 
April 23 and April 28. 

Professor Smith addressed the students of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege on April 30. 

Professor Smith’s article on “An Introductory Course in Mathe- 
matics” appeared in The Mathematics Teacher for March, 1919. 
His Number Stories of Long Ago has just appeared from the press. 
It is a series of number stories intended for children. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. George D. Strayer has been very active during the past 
month in connection with the National Program of Education 
projected by the N. E. A., of which he is president. His program 
of engagements has included speeches before the Inland Empire 
Association at Spokane, Wash., at the Bay Section of the Cali- 
fornia Association at Oakland, Cal., and before a section of the 
North Dakota Teachers Association at Minot. Other recent en- 
gagements have involved the states of Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Pennsylvania. 

On March 31, Local Exemption Board 135 of New York City, 
of which Professor Engelhardt was chairman, was disbanded in 
common with other draft boards. This draft board had jurisdic- 
tion over the territory adjacent to Teachers College. Eight 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight men had registered with 
this board, of whom 1,005 were inducted into service and ac- 
cepted at camp. Teachers College was well represented on the 
Board; others who served besides Dr. Engelhardt were Dr. E. H. 
Reisner, assistant professor of education, and Mr. C. W. Hunt, 
of the Horace Mann School. 


HISTORY 


On April 4, Professor Johnson delivered an address at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, on 
“The Reconstruction of History Teaching.” On the same day 
he also spoke before the State Conference of History Teachers at 
Ann Arbor on “A Program in History for the Junior High School.” 

In the Teachers College course on the Teaching of History in 
Normal Schools, conducted by Professor Johnson, a comprehen- 
sive scheme for measuring results in American history has just 
been completed and will soon be tested. 

Professor Gambrill is chairman of a faculty committee which 
is working out a comprehensive scheme for a course in citizenship 
for elementary and secondary schools. At a recent faculty meet- 
ing and also at a general assembly of the students Professor 
Gambrill outlined the basic principles upon which the committee 
is proceeding. 
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MUSIC 


The pupils of the piano department recently gave a Beethoven 
recital. On April 9 Miss Jones, a pupil of Mr. Stowell, gave a 
violin recital. On May 6, the students doing work with teachers 
outside the college, will give their recital. During the week of 
May 5, there will be five recitals by students doing the technical 
work. These recitals take the place of the examination in tech- 
nical work. . 

The latter part of March, Mr. Kraft gave two recitals in Balti- 
more, one before the American Guild of Organists at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, and the second in one of the large Methodist 
churches. On April 3 he gave a recital in St. Paul’s for Mrs. 
Cowl’s classes. 

On March 28, Professor Farnsworth spoke at Rochester before 
a new Musicians Club on the subject of “The Immediate Purpose 
in the Pursuit of the Beautiful.” From March 31 to April 4, he 
attended the Music Supervisors National Conference in St. 
Louis. He spoke on behalf of the convention in reply to addresses 
of welcome by the city officials. On Wednesday morning, he 
took charge of the conference on music surveys, giving a report 
of an investigation showing that there is a wide difference of 
opinion among music supervisors as to their aims in their work. 
In the afternoon he gave a demonstration lesson in a fourth grade 
in one of the St. Louis schools, before some seventy supervisors, 
on the general subject of how we think music. On Thursday 
evening, he spoke before one of the private music clubs of St. 
Louis on “Nationalism in Music.” The conference was the 
largest in its history, having over six hundred registrations. 


NUTRITION 


Professor Sherman lectured at Mt. Holyoke on March 13 on 
“Economics of Adequate Nutrition.” Dr. Sherman has been 
reappointed chairman of the Committee on Nutrition of the 
American Public Health Association. Professor Rose lectured 
before the Good Citizenship League of Flushing, Long Island, 
March 18, on “Training the Child to Eat.” 

Miss Emma R. Southworth, instructor in the department, re- 
signed February 1 to accept the position of head of the depart- 
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ment of nutrition in Connecticut College for Women, New Lon- 
don. 

Seven students of the department of nutrition have been re- 
leased from part of their regular work to serve as home service 
dietitians, working in coéperation with the Red Cross under the 
direct supervision of Mrs. Gertrude Gates Mudge, now instruc- 
tor in the department in place of Miss Southworth. Mrs. Mudge 
was formerly a director of field work in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Department of Labor, and is specially qualified to 
take charge of this experiment. The special problems which the 
families assigned to these students present are malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, obesity, and rheumatism. The girls are making 
weekly visits to improve as far as possible nutritive conditions of 
these families. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

Two new courses will be offered next year, a course in the 
teaching of general science, in which project teaching will be con- 
sidered, and a course in automobile mechanics, which will 
organize the problems of the automobile for use in public school 
science and industrial arts classes. 

_ Mr. Morris Meister, who has served as assistant in physical 
science for the past three years, has received an appointment as 
instructor in general science in the Horace Mann School. He 
demonstrated project teaching with a class of boys at a recent 
meeting of New York City Science Teachers Association. Mr. 
Meister will address the New Jersey Science Teachers Association 
in May. Mr. Good has prepared for publication a typical set of 
practical problems in physics for high school laboratory work. 
This book will suggest in detail a practical laboratory procedure 
and illustrate a method of organizing laboratory subject matter. 


STAFF NOTES 


Dr. Sailer has recently presented to the American Board of 
Missionary Preparation, of which Professor Monroe is also a 
member, a report on the amount and types of specialization 
needed by foreign missionaries. The report was based on 
answers to a questionnaire sent to a large list of missionaries in 
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the field, and indicates that educational training is the type most 
generally demanded, with a strong emphasis on industrial and 
agricultural training. Normal and kindergarten work is also 
prominently mentioned. The importance for missionaries of 
educational study during furlough is being increasingly realized. 

Professor Bagster-Collins returned to Teachers College in time 
to resume work for the second semester. During the preceding 
six months he had been a captain in the United States Army, 
with duties at Washington in the Military Intelligence Division. 

Professor Truman L. Kelley, who was in charge of the admin- 
istration of the plan of the committee on education and special 
training for the rating and classification of soldiers in the 
S.A. T.C., has resumed his duties in Teachers College this 
semester. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


A New York Student Conference in the interests of a world 
Christian program was held March 21 to 24 in Englewood, N. J. 
It proved an unusually interesting meeting and was attended by 
over two hundred and fifty students from New York and vicinity. 
The Teachers College delegation of sixty members brought back 
a report to a gathering in Milbank Chapel. A survey was given 
of conditions in other parts of the world which included the edu- 
cational, social, and religious needs and opportunities of various 
countries. 

The Y. W. C. A. study committee is offering the College stu- 
dents opportunity to visit some of the centers of social work in 
New York that are so well worth knowing, such as Greenwich 
House, Henry Street Settlement, the Night Court, the Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene, the International Institute, the central 
branch of the Y. W.C.A., with its large business department 
and employment work, and the famous Jerry McAuley Mission. 

Preparations are being made for the great Northeastern Field 
Student Conference held at Silver Bay in June, where this year 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is to give a course of addresses on 
the Fundamentals of Religion. Whittier Hall has already raised 
its money to send the incoming president, and the several classes 
are electing delegates. The Y.W.C.A. is raising money in a 
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dozen different ways to help girls to go. Teachers College is al- 
lowed fifty representatives, and there is every hope that that 
number may be able to attend this summer. 

The annual Hill banquet, held for several years under the 
auspices of all the religious organizations of the University and 
omitted last year because of the war, will be held this spring in 
the new Student Hall. 


STUDENTS’ EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The manager of the Teachers College Festival turned over 
enough money to the Students’ Executive Council to enable the 
council to send $800 to the treasurer of the Canton Christian 
College, China, to be used to provide for the professorship in 
education in that institution which the students of Teachers 
College have undertaken to support. 

The election of officers of the council for the academic year 
1919-1920 has been held. Mr. John Talbot was elected president; 
Miss Margaret King, vice-president; Miss Marion Stone, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Miss M. Evelyn Carroll and Mr. Pittman, 
members-at-large. Mr. Talbot, Miss Carroll, and Mr. Pittman 
are graduate students in the School of Education. Miss Stone is 
a senior who is returning next year for graduate work. The vice- 
presidency is always held by an undergraduate, Miss King being 
a senior next year. 
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PROFESSOR MADDOX ACCEPTS PRESIDENCY 
OF ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


Dr. William Arthur Maddox, assistant professor of education 
and chairman of the appointment committee at Teachers College 
since 1916, will assume the presidency of Rockford College, IIl., 
in June. 

Rockford is one of the oldest and most important colleges for 
women in the West and has long maintained high standards of 
scholarship. It isa member of the North Central Association and 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. It offers curricula in 
arts, education, home economics, and music leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. It has a teaching 
staff of 35 and a student enrollment of 260. Its music depart- 
ment is particularly well known. Jane Addams of Hull House 
and Julia C. Lathrop, of the Children’s Bureau at Washington, 
are among the most distinguished alumnz. The college has a 
notable feature in its $60,000 student aid fund. A campaign for 
a half million dollars to supplement its endowment has already 
been inaugurated by its new president, the General Education 
Board having offered $75,000. With its traditions, its well- 
organized alumne, and its strategic position in the Middle West, 
the College offers a splendid opportunity for progressive school 
administration. 

Dr. Maddox was born in Richmond, Va., in 1883, but spent 
his boyhood in Washington, D. C. In 1904 he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from William and Mary College and 
was subsequently elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He received his 
Master of Arts degree in 1911 and was a research scholar in the 
history of education at Teachers College in 1912-1913, receiving 
his doctorate four years later. Dr. Maddox is the author of The 
Free School Idea in Virginia before the Civil War: a Phase of Social 
and Political Evolution in the United States. Besides his special 
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studies in American history of education, he is a specialist in the 
field of elementary education. 

Dr. Maddox was an assistant in pedagogy and philosophy at 
the College of William and Mary, 1902-1903, and was a grammar 
school and high school principal and director of the county 
training class, Portsmouth, Va., 1904-1908; while superinten- 
dent of Henrico County schools in Virginia, 1908-1910, he did 
pioneer work in developing a plan for negro rural school super- 
vision now extended to all the southern states by the General 
Education Board. In 1910-1913, he taught education and was 
principal of the training school, State Normal School, Farmville, 
Va.; in 1913-1916 he was director of teachers training, State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Dr. Maddox accepted appoint- 
ment to Teachers College in 1916. In addition to his staff duties 
Dr. Maddox has been treasurer and a member of the executive 
committee of the Teachers College Alumni Association. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 


On the evening of March 27, forty Teachers College alumni 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, and vicinity assembled for dinner at the 
Lincoln Hotel in honor of Dr. T. H. Briggs. The true spirit of 
Teachers College was exhibited in songs, cheers, and even in the 
various courses of the dinner, which were designated by such 
titles as “Activities Leading to Further Activities” and “Original 
Satisfiers.”__ 

Mr. Frank G. Pickell, principal of the Lincoln High School, 
was the chairman. Professor W. E. Sealock spoke for the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Superintendent J. H. Newlon for the 
Lincoln public schools. Dr. Briggs gave the address of the 
evening. 

At the dinner, steps were taken to form a Teachers College 
Club in accordance with the provisions of the constitution of the 
alumni association. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. G. Pickell; Secretary, Miss Alice M. Cusack, super- 
visor of the kindergarten and primary department of the Lincoln 
public schools. 
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NEW TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB AT DAYTON 


On Friday, March 28, the Teachers College Alumni of Dayton, 
Ohio, and vicinity took preliminary steps to form a Teachers 
College Club at a dinner held in honor of Professor Kilpatrick. 
The formal organization of the club will take place next October, 
when it is expected that some twenty charter members will en- 
roll. The club is being promoted by Miss Frances M. Gregory, 
of the department of home economics of the Dayton public 
schools, to whom all interested should send their names. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 
IN NEW POSITIONS 


The alumni of Teachers College are everywhere in demand. 
The graduates of earlier years are frequently receiving significant 
promotions while the younger alumni are accepting positions in 
every state of the Union. The following is a list of new positions 
in which our alumni began work last fall. 


The date after each name gives the year of graduation with the degree re- 
ceived; if no degree was received the date indicates the last year of atten- 
dance at Teachers College. A date followed by ‘s’ refers to Summer Session 
attendance. 


AAGESEN, KATHERINE, 1915-16, critic, State Normal School, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. 

ALEXANDER, VIRGINIA M., 1917-18, director of fine arts, College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Tex. 


ARNOLD, MARY, 1918s, extension worker, home economics, State College, 
Penn. 


ATCHINSON, GRACE, B.S., 1917; A.M., 1918, grade teacher, Oak Lane Country 
Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baer, Epitu, B.S., 1913, head of home economics department, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


BaGieER, Victoria C., 1915-18, instructor in romance languages, Northrup 
Collegiate Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAGLEY, RuTH G., 1918-19, instructor in English, Placid-Florida School, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 


BaLes, ALBA, B.S., 1917, director of women’s work, College of Agriculture, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


BARKHUFF, LAURA, 1914-15, kindergarten assistant, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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BARKLEY, Mrs. MAGDALEN Haun, A.M., 1914, instructor, home economics, 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville, Ga. 

BARNES, PEercIvAL S., B.S., 1918; A.M., 1918, supervising principal, District 
High School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


BARNETT, Mary P., 1918s, instructor in Spanish, Randolph Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


BarNuM, EpitH C., 1917-18, principal, Community School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Barts, ADELAIDE, B.S., 1918, county agent, home economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Beck, MINNA M., B.S., 1914; A.M., 1918, instructor in fine arts, University 
of Kentucky. 


BELL, VioLca, A.M., 1916, instructor in home economics, Iowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


BIGELow, CLARA, 1916-18, house director, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

BLACKMAN, EpitH, B.S., 1911, head of home economics department, Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

BLAUVELT, ANNA L., A.M., 1917, industrial arts, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 

BLossoM, MARGARET, 1916s, science, Lenox School, New York City. 


BoGArT, Mapce, B.S., 1918, home economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


BoNNELL, Fay, 1917s, kindergarten director, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, University Place, Neb. 


Bootu, EDNA, 1917-19, instructor in household arts, Greenwich Academy, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


BootH, RUSSELL, 1915-16, teacher of English, Gilman Country Day School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bowb.e, BLANCHE, A.M., 1918, rural education, Lincoln County High School, 
Eureka, Mont. 


BRENT, H. Mason, A.M., 1913, head master, King School, Stamford, Conn. 


BRIDGE, SARAH H., B.S., 1918, professor of home economics, Women's College, 
Newark, Del. 


Brown, ALLENE, 1917-18, critic, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Brown, Haze, A.M., 1913, instructor in French and history, State Normal 
School, Athens, W. Va. 

BuCKINGHAM, Burpette B., Ph.D., 1913, professor of education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


BuLL, LILLIAN, 1918s, instructor in physical education, State Normal School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


BULLIs, JEANETTE, 1917-19, director of department of surveys, Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Soldiers, New York City. 
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Bunce, Epcar, B.S., 1916, supervising principal, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
BURDETTE, MILDRED, B.S., 1916, domestic science, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 


Buxton, GEORGE FREDERICK, B.S., 1908, associate professor of vocational ed- 
ucation, University of Indiana. 


CAMPBELL, BLANCHE E., B.S., 1917, supervisor of elenientary grades, Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Carson, Guprun I., B.S., 1915, professor of home economics, State College 
of Agriculture, Brookings, S. D. 


CARROTHERS, GEORGE E., A.M., 1915, assistant dean, Cleveland City Normal 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CarRYL, HAZEL, 1917-18, teacher of subnormal children, Public Schools, 
Richmond, Va. 


CaskEY, EFFIE J., 1917-18, principal, County Normal School, Ionia, Mich. 

CASSEDAY, EpiTH E., 1918s, instructor in domestic arts, State Normal Manual 
Training School, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Cuace, EpitH P., B.S., 1915; A.M., 1918, acting director, home economics de- 
partment, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

CHAPMAN, LoulIsE G., 1917-18, teacher of music, public schools, Passaic, N.J. 

CHARLTON, ARUBA B., A.M., 1918, primary supervisor, State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

CLARK, SARAH B., 1916-18, grade teacher, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 

CLINE, ETHEL, 1916s, 1918s, instructor in home economics, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S. D. 

CorFIN, MARGARET, 1906-08, assistant professor of home economics, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 

Cook, Joun H., A.M., 1917, head of department of education, State Normal 
and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cooper, MARGARET, A.M., 1917, principal, elementary department, Summit 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Crow, CHARLEs S., 1917-18, associate professor of education, Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Cruise, Winona, A.M., 1918, instructor in home economics, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore. 


CurrAN, Mrs. MARGARET, B.S., 1918, head of department of rural education, 
State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 


CusHNER, BERTHA, 1918s, grade teacher, public schools, Cranford, N. J. 

DAHLBERG, Hattie R., B.S., 1916; A.M., 1918, assistant professor of home 
economics, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1918s, grade teacher, Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Davis, MArY D., 1917-19, grade teacher, public schools, Leonia, N. J. 
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Day, AsBIE L., B.S., 1912, supervisor of grades, public schools, Passaic, N. J. 


DELLICKER, HELEN, B.S., 1918, supervisor of grammar grades, public schools, 
Quincy, Mass. 


DopGE, SuSAN M., 1918-19, grade teacher, public schools, Leonia, N. J. 

DouciLass, CARLETON E., A.M., 1919, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Erie, Pa. 

Drum, WARREN N., B.S., 1914, A.M., 1915, supervising principal, Cliffside, 
N. J. 

EsBerLy, MInerVA, A.M., 1918, English, high school, Easton, Pa. 


Epwarps, ALIce, B.S., 1916; A.M., 1917, associate in household arts, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

E..iott, RutH M., B.S., 1918, instructor in fine arts, Ohio University. 

Emery, Dorortny, B.S., 1918, instructor in household arts, Shady Hill Coun- 
try Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EvANS, FLORENCE, 1916-19, instructor in fine arts, high school, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Everett, Mrs. NELLE BATCHELLOR, B.S., 1915, instructor in domestic art, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Ewinc, MArjorie, B.S., 1918, mathematics, high school, St. Louis, Mo. 

EwincG, Rut, B.S., 1918, critic, State Normal School, Greensboro, N. C. 


FreLp, HELEN A., B.S., 1913; A.M., 1918, supervisor of kindergarten, Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FisHeR, Hope, A.M., 1912, instructor in English, the Liggett School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

FITZGERALD, ANNA M., 1918s, grade teacher, public schools, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

FLEGAL, MAry E., B.S., 1914, supervisor of art, public schools, Johnstown, Pa. 

Fow er, B. B., 1915s, assistant principal, public schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FowLer, Marie B., 1917-18, director of kindergarten, University of Mis- 
souri. 

GARRETSON, Anna K., B.S., 1917, supervisor of primary grades, public schools, 
Austin, Tex. 

Guerst, LILuian, B.S., 1918, head of home economics department, Woman's 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

GIANELLI, AMELIA, A.M., 1917, romance languages, high school, Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 

GILLicaNn, MAry A., 1917-18, critic, State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Go.psmitH, CLAIRE, B.S., 1917, kindergarten, the Children’s School, New 
York City. 

GoopsPEED, HELEN, B.S., 1917, state supervisor of home economics, Wisconsin. 

GorpDon, ALICE, 1918s, critic, State Normal School, LaCrosse, Wis. 


GoTsHALL, Hutpa, B.S., 1917, instructor in domestic art, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gray, ANNIE B., B.S., 1917, supervisor of industrial arts, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Gray, Greta, A.M., 1914, instructor in home economics, University of 
Wyoming. 

GriFFIn, O. B., 1917-18, instructor in English, high school, Hartford, Conn, 

GuIney, Joun, B.S., 1917, principal, elementary school, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harnes, S. Desoran, A.M., 1917, head of home economics department, Okla- 
homa College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 


HAMILTON, Marian, B.S., 1917; A.M., 1918, instructor in home economics, 
Northrup Collegiate Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hanks, RuTH M., 1916s, critic, State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 


HARNED, ELIzABeTH, A.M., 1918, instructor in English, high school, New 
Britain, Conn. 


HAROUNIAN, GADARINE, A.M., 1914, instructor in French, high school, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


HARPER, MANLY H., A.M., 1916, director of practice school, State Normal 
School, Huntsville, Tex. 


HARRIS, JESSIE, B.S., 1912, assistant professor of home economics, University 
of Nebraska. 


Harris, MAuDE L., A.M., 1918, instructor in English, State Normal School, 
Kent, Ohio. 


HAYES, KATHLEEN, A.M., 1918, instructor in Latin, high school, Chanute, 
Kan. 


Herrick, ZaipA E., B.S., 1915, instructor in home economics, high school, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Hewson, Marte A., B.S., 1913, assistant in foods, University of Wisconsin. 

Hitt, Hannag, B.S., 1918, instructor in household arts, University of Toronto. 

Hotton, L. M., A.M., 1917, principal, high school, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Hope, Dorortuy M., B.S., 1915, instructor in domestic science, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. 

Hotz, Henry G., Ph.D., 1918, acting professor of education, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

HUBBARD, FLORENCE, 1917-18, instructor in fine arts, Women’s College of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Hume, HELEN I., B.S., 1918, critic, State Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 

HUMFELD, FANNIE, 1917-18, industrial secretary, War Work Council, Y. W. 
C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HUNGERFORD, ELLEN, 1917-18, principal, State Graded School, Three Lakes, 
Wis. 

INGE, Mrs. JANE, 1917-18, industrial arts, Nassau Industrial School, Law- 
rence, L. I. 


INGERSOLL, Mary G., 1918s, head of domestic art department, Woman's 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Irpy, Louise, 1917-18, instructor in history, high school, Atlantic City, N. J. 


IrWIN, EpitH C., 1917-18, household administration, Bennett School, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 


Jack, PEARL, 1917-18, critic, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


.JacoBl, CAROLYN, 1916-1917, primary supervisor, State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


Jensen, Emma B., B.S., 1918, head of home economics department, Illinois * 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, III. 


Jounson, BEULAH, 1917-18, occupational therapy, Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jounson, ELsa, 1917-18, Spanish, high school, Caldwell, N. J. 


Jones, Ecsite, A.M., 1918, head of home economics department, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. 


KELLEY, RICHARD, A.M., 1918, special agent for rehabilitation, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


KENDALL, RUTH, 1917-18, grade teacher, Hope Farm, Verbank, N. Y. 


KNIFFIN, HERBERT R., 1908-9, director of art, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. 


KniGHT, MARTHA G., A.M., 1918, grade teacher, Leonia, N. J. 


KoLsHorn, AGNEs M.., B.S., 1918, instructor in household arts, Industrial In- 
stitute and College, Columbus, Miss. 


KUMLER, KATHERINE, 1917-18, instructor in domestic art, Pennsylvania State 
. College, State College, Pa. 


LaLLy, ELEANOR, A.M., 1918, instructor im methods in English, Cleveland 
School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lamson, Epna, B.S., 1918, superintendent: of education, Hope Farm, Ver- 
bank, N. Y. 


LASALLE, JEssIE, B.S., 1918, director of kindergarten, Normal School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


LAWSING, MARGARET, B.S., 1918, instructor in fine arts, high school, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Lertwicu, Bessie, B.S., 1914, instructor im home economics, State Normal 
School, Milledgeville, Ga. 


LELAND, BENJAMIN T., A.M., 1918, professar of vocational education, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 


Lemon, MARGARET A., B.S., 1916, critic, State Normal School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 


Lewis, Sara S., 1918s, kindergarten, public: schools, Westfield, N. J. 


Lipert, MADELINE L., B.S., 1918, head of home: economics department, State 
Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Licut, Ratpu H., 1918-19, principal of elementary school, Westfield, N. J. 
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Lititz, Dorotuy, A.M., 1918, instructor in domestic art, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LinKE, EpiTH, 1918-19, grade teacher, Miss Chandor’s School, New York 
City. 

LittLe, ELEANOR H., A.M., 1915, psychologist, United States Rubber Com- . 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 

LoNGLEY, GERTRUDE, B.S., 1917, head of home economics department, State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Lutz, Mary, B.S., 1918, director of kindergarten, State Normal School, EI- 
lensburg, Wash. 


Lytton, MABEL, A.M., 1918, dean of women, State Normal School, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 

McA. IsTER, Bess, B.S., 1918, extension worker, home economics, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

McCaw, GENEVA, 1915-16, instructor in English, Washington Seminary, 
Washington, Pa. 


McKnicat, Mrs. Lypia, B.S., 1917, grade teacher, Riverdale Country Day 
School, Riverdale, N. Y. 

McLean, MARGARET, B.S., 1918, helping teacher, public schools, Medford, 
N. J. 

McLEstTER, AMELIA, 1915-16, director of kindergarten, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va. 


MARSHALL, THOMAS F., 1917-18, head of department of education, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 


MATTESON, DorotuHEA, B.S., 1918, instructor in domestic science, high school, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Meap, Cyrus D., A.M., 1912, associate professor of education, University of 
California. 

METCALF, MArTHA, B.S., 1914, instructor in domestic science, high school, 
Flemington, N. J. 

MILHEIs, ALICE, 1917-18, supervisor of primary grades, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

MILLER, Mary M., B.S., 1918, head of domestic science practice house, State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 


Miner, Giapys I., A.M., 1918, assistant professor of household arts, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, III. 


MInor, RuBy, 1917-18, critic, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Morris, MY LitTtA, 1918s, critic, State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Moss, ELIZABETH, 1913-14, director of kindergarten, State Normal School, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Moss, Loutse B., B.S., 1914, instructor in home economics, State College, Pa. 


Mot Ley, L. Top, A.M., 1917, instructor in mathematics, State Normal School, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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NENNO, KATHERINE E., 1917-18, supervisor of science, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Nites, Harriet E., B.S., 1918, instructor in fine arts, high school, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Nims, Frep A., A.M., 1915, superintendent of schools, Tucson, Ariz. 


OwEN, MARGARET K., B.S., 1918, extension worker in home economics, State 
College, State College, Pa. 


PALMER, RILLa W., 1917-18, instructor in history, high school, Trenton, N. J. 


PATTERSON, LENA E., A.M., 1918, instructor in industrial arts, State Normal 
School, Kirksville, Mo. 


Patton, Jutta, Ph.D., 1918, assistant professor of English, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y. 


PEENE, GERTRUDE, B.S., 1917, instructor in domestic science, high school, 
Freeport, N. Y. 


PETTIGREW, BESSIE, 1917-18, instructor in English, Georgia Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Milledgeville, Ga. 


PuiLties, MARTHA, B.S., 1917, instructor in domestic arts, Skidmore School 
of Art, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


PHILtips, VELMA, A.M., 1918, instructor in domestic science, State Normal 
School, Dillon, Mont. 


PICKERL, DoROTHEA M., 1917-18, instructor in English, high school, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


PicKETT, LULU, 1917s, primary supervisor, public schools, Elmira, N. Y. 


PoRTER, CAROLINE J., 1918s, instructor in English, St. Timothy’s School, 
Catonsville, Md. 


Proctor, ERNA, 1917-18, instructor in foods and cookery, State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


RaBy, MARGARET, B.S., 1915, grade teacher, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
N. Y. 


RATHBONE, Rosati, B.S., 1918, instructor in domestic arts, State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


RAuscHER, ANNA M., B.S., 1913, instructor in mathematics, high school, 
Grantwood, N. J. 


REINHOLD, ROBERT M., 1918-19, research and test production, Division of 
Trade Tests, War Department, Newark, N. J. 


REYNOLDS, Mary E., B.S., 1918, grade teacher, Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruopes, Ex, B.S., 1918, instructor in home economics, Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rice, Mrs. MARGUERITE, 1917-18, instructor in domestic art, University of 
Nebraska. 


RICKER, Marion C., 1918s, extension worker, State College, Pa. 
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Rosie, Dora, B.S., 1918, supervisor of history and geography, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. 

Rocers, E. Gertrupe, A.M., 1917, instructor in science and mathematics, 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 

Rocers, Evizasetu, A.M., 1918, instructor in Latin, high school, Columbus, 
Ga. 

RoGerRs, WENTWORTH W., A.M., 1918, principal, high school, Stratford, Conn. 

Rour, Mamie E., B.S., 1917; A.M., 1918, critic, State Normal and Industrial 
College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ross, Marion A., B.S., 1918, instructor in domestic art, high school, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Rouse, Epwin L., 1915s, president, State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 

RUCKER, ELIZABETH, 1918s, critic, State Normal School, Rock Hill, S. C. 

SARGENT, Mrs. M. L., 1917-18, professor of romance languages, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 

SAUNDERS, AGNEs, A.M., 1918, assistant professor of home economics, Mary- 
land State College, College Park, Md. 

SAWYER, HARRIET, A.M., 1918, alumnz executive secretary, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

ScuppDER, RutH L., A.M., 1918, instructor in English, high school, Princeton, 
N. J. 

SHAFFER, BLANCHE E., B.S., 1912; A.M., 1918, head of home economics de- 
partment, State Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 


SHANK, Dorortny, B.S., 1918, extension worker in home economics, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


SHOWALTER, BENJAMIN ROSCOE, 1918s, superintendent of schools, Berlin, 
Conn. 


SimME, MARJorRIE, B.S., 1918, instructor in domestic science, State College, Pa. 

SinGc, Bertua A., B.S., 1918, extension worker in home economics, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

SINNAMON, CARRIE, 1915s, head of training school, Normal School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sipp, MiLprep, B.S., 1918, instructor in nutrition, State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SLAGHT, MAUDE, 1918s, critic, State Normal School, Kent, Ohio. 
SMITH, CLARENCE N., A.M., 1918, principal, high school, West Chester, N. Y. 


SMITH, CONSTANCE, 1917-19, grade teacher, Children’s School, New York 
City. 

STAPLER, ANNA P. K., B.S., 1918, extension worker in home economics, State 
College, Pa. 


STaTeEs, Dora A., A.M., 1918, rural education, high school, Belt, Mont. 
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STEWART, FLORENCE, B.S., 1918, instructor in science, Dana Hall, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


STEWART, MARGERY, A.M., 1918, instructor in chemistry, township high 
school, Kenilworth, III. 


Stout, A. J., 1918s, superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kan. 


Srruck, F. THEopoRE, A.M., 1914, associate professor of agricultural educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 


STURDEVANT, BERTHA, 1917-18, instructor in Latin, high school, Beaver, Pa. 

SVENDDAL, DAGNy, 1917-18, director of physical education, Laurel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tuomas, Avice L., B.S., 1911; A.M., 1914, instructor in home economics, 
State Normal Manual Training School, Pittsburg, Kan. 

TipyMAN, WILLARD F., A.M., 1914, head of department of education, State 
Normal School, Farmville, Va. 

TRACE, MARGARET A., 1917s, supervisor of kindergarten, public schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

VANCE, MARjorIE H., 1917-18, instructor in cookery, State Normal School, 
Springfield, Mo. 

VAN SICKLE, FriepA, B.S., 1917, instructor in household arts, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

VaNUXEM, Mary, B.S., 1916; A.M., 1918, instructor in psychology, Phila- 
delphia Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Waite, Mary G., B.S., 1909; A.M., 1917, principal of Kindergarten Training 
School, Fort Worth, Tex. 


WALKER, ALICE M., 1917-18, instructor in English, high school, Kenilworth, 
Til. 

Wats, Epna E., B.S., 1914, instructor in domestic science, lowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


WarsurtTon, Lucy, B.S., 1915; A.M., 1916, instructor in education, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas. 


Ware, Amy E., 1917-18, instructor in science, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


Warner, Grace B., A.M., 1918, instructor in English, high school, Boise, 
Idaho. 


Watson, Marion, B.S., 1918, director of kindergarten, State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

WELDIN, WINIFRED, 1908-9, director of kindergarten, Sam Houston Normal 
School, Huntsville, Tex. 


WeLts, Mae L., B.S., 1914; A.M., 1918, professor of household science, Col- 
lege of Hawaii. 


We su, Lita M., instructor in domestic art, Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Wemyss, HARRIET, 1916-18, critic, State Normal School, Dillon, Mont. 

WHALEY, LILLIAN J., B.S., 1916, instructor in home economics, University of 
Missouri. 

WHEELER, CLARA, B.S., 1914, training teacher, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo. 

WHITAKER, LUELLA, B.S., 1917; A.M., 1918, grade teacher, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 

Wire, SARAH P., 1917-18, professor of philosophy and education, Agnes 
Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 


WHITTEMORE, MARGARET, 1905-7, teacher training in home economics, State 
Normal School, Denton, Tex. 


Wivkinson, W. A., A.M., 1918, professor of education, Delaware College, 
Newark., Del. 


Witiiams, Mary N., B.S., 1918, critic, State Normal School, Monmouth, 
Ore. 


WILLIAMSON, PAULINE B., B.S., 1918, supervisor of grades, State Normal and 
Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. 


WILson, FLORENCE A., B.S., 1918, instructor in home economics, Industrial 
Institute and College, Columbus, Mich. 


Wixson, H. B., A.M., 1910, superintendent of schools, Berkeley, Cal. 


WINTERS, JET C., B.S., 1915; A.M., 1918, instructor in domestic science, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Woop, Mrs. MABEL V., 1918s, supervisor of rural schools, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WRIGLEY, MARY, 1918s, instructor in fine arts, State Normal School, Oswego, 


N. Y. 
Wyman, Mary A., 1917-18, instructor in English, University of Maine. 
YounG, GRANVILLE A., A.M., 1914, superintendent of schools, Mayfield, Ky. 





